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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

School  Exhibit. — (There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  methods,  processes 
and  results  of  elementary  grade  work  at  the  Teachers'  Training  School, 
Lafayette  and  Carrollton  avenues. 

This  exhibit  is  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Theory,  Practice  and  Demonstration  Faculties  of  the  Teachers'  Train-, 
ing  School.  Materials,  methods  and  processes,  not  only  from  these  de- 
partments, but  also  from  other  schools  of  the  city,  will  be  shown. 
Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  present  in  this  exhibit  only  that  which 
will  be  of  value  to  classroom  teachers. 


BOOK  EXHIBIT 

A  Book  Exhibit  will  be  open  to  visitors  in  the  Library  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Training  School  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  December  1  and  2,  from 
8.30  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M.  Some  of  the  best  editions  of  books  suitable 
for  children  and  illustrated  by  famous  artists  will  be  shown.  It  will 
also  show  rare  bindings  and  the  development  of  the  art  of  bookmaking. 


EXHIBITION  OF  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DRAWING 

from  the  public  and  some  private  schools  of  Baltimore,  in  the  Mary- 
land Institute,  Mt.  Royal  avenue  and  Danvale  street,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, December  1  and  2,  1922.  Open  10.00  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M.  Ad- 
mission free. 

This  exhibition  isi  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Art  League 
of  Baltimore  City,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Maryland  Institute,^ 
and  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  School  Exhibit  Committee  of  the 
League,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Walther,  Chairman. 

It  is  expected  the  exhibit  will  be  put  up  a  few  days  previous  to  and 
following  the  above  dates. 

In  addition  to  the  above  exhibition,  there  are  other  permanent  collec- 
tions of  art  that  should  be  visited,  notably,  the  Lucas  Collection,  in  the 
same  building,  the  Peabody  Galleries,  the  Charcoal  Club,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Museum  and  Library,  and  the  Baltimore  Museum. 

The  Art  Dealers'  Galleries  usually  have  something  of  importance 
on  view. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
THE  MARYLAND   STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Baltimore^  Maryland 
December  1  and  2,  1922 


FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING 
Friday,  December  1,  1922 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron, 
in  the  Western  High  School  Building,  Baltimore,  Friday  morning,  De- 
cember 1,  1922,  at  10  o'clock.     The  program  was  as  follows: 

Singing.    "America" Led  by  Thomas  L.  Gibson, 

State  Supervisor  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Invocation Reverend  William  H.  Morgan, 

Pastor,  First  M.  E.  Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Address  of  Welcome Alan  A.  Davis, 

Deputy  City  Solicitor,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Response Edward  F.  Webb, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Allegany  County,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Music The  Hyattsville  Elementary  School  Chorus, 

Hyattsville,  Maryland. 

(a)  "The  Hyattsville  Elementary  School  Medley." 

(b)  "Indian  Song." 

Conducted  by  Miss  Hontas  M.  Sturgis,  Principal  of  the 

Hyattsville  Elementary  School. 

Address:    "The  Rural  School — Its  Past  and  Its  Future,"  Dr.  Fannie  W. 

Dunn,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

This  first  session  adjourned  at  12.30  o'clock,  to  meet  again  at  8  o'clock 

in  the  evening. 

SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  December  I,  1922 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  Friday  evening,  December  1,  1922,  at  8  o'clock,  with 
Dr.  Cameron  presiding.     The  program  rendered  at  this  session  is  given 
below. 
Address:     "Resources  in  Rural  Education,"  Dr.  Ernest  Burnham, 

Director  of  Rural  Education,  Western  State  Normal  College, 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
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Music Brunswick  Higlj  School  Band, 

Brunswick,  Maryland. 
Address:  "What  the  Legislature  of  1922  Means  to  the  Maryland  Public 
Schools,"  Mr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Music Brunswick  High  School  Band, 

Brunswick,  Maryland. 

Address:     "Education  in  a  Democracy" Mr.  Frank  W.  Wright, 

Director  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and  Normal  Schools, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

This  meeting  adjourned  at  11  o'clock,  at  which  time  a  social  hour 

was  held,  refreshments  being  served  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Western 

High  School,  under  the  direction  of  the  Home  Economics  Department 

of  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

THIRD  GENERAL  MEETING 
Saturday,  December  2,  1922 

The  third  general  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, consisting  of  the  representative  assembly  of  the  Association,  con- 
vened at  9.15  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  December  2,  1922.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  with  music  led,  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  after  which 
the  business  meeting  was  held. 

Reports  from  the  following  committees  were  read,  with  the  exception 
of  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  whose  Chairman,  Mr. 
E.  W.  McMaster,  was  ill,  and  no  member  of  the  committee  was  present: 

Report,  Executive  Committee Dr.  Cameron,  Chairman 

Report,  Committee  on  Legislation E.  W.  McMaster 

Report,  Committee  on  Educational  Progress Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner 

Report,  Committee  on  Resolutions Miss  Mary  C.  Ott 

Report,  Reading  Circle  Committee Mr.  W.  J.  Holloway 

The  Secretary's  Report Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell 

The  Treasurer's  Report Dr.  R.  Berryman 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Webb,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Alle- 
gany County,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

First  Vice-President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron,  Principal,  Teachers' 
Training  School,  Baltimore  City,  (ex-officio). 

Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  Ebaugh,  Principal,  Catonsville  High 
School,  Catonsville,  Maryland. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  Rozelle  Berryman,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cecil 
County,  Elkton,  Maryland. 

Mr.  George  M.  Gaither,  of  Baltimore  City,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  to  succeed  Superintendent  E.  F.  Webb,  the 
newly  elected  president,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
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The  business  ses'sion  adjourned  at  10.30  o'clock,  at  which  time  the 
program  given  below  was  rendered. 

Music Led  by  Mr.  Gibson 

Address :     "Culture  as  Habit" Dr.  Arthur  Holmes, 

Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Music:     Aria 

"O  Don  Fatale,"  from  "Don  Carlos" Verdi 

"By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka" Lieurance 

Miss  Rosabel  Hall,  Contralto. 

Address:     "The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  an  Anachronism,"  Dr.  Henry  S. 
West,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore  City,  Maryland. 

President  Webb  then  declared  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

(Signed)     HUGH  W.  CALDWELL, 

Secretary. 

THE  FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Fifty-fifthj  anual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron, 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Friday, 
December  1,  1922,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

After  the  singing  of  "America"  and  "Maryland,  My  Maryland"  by  the 
assembly,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  State 
Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  Dr.  Cameron  announced  that  the 
invocation  would  be  given  by  Rev.  William  H.  Morgan,  Pastor  of  the 
First  M.  E.  Church  of  Baltimore. 

DR.  MORGAN:  Our  Father's  God  to  Thee,  Author  of  Liberty,  To 
Thee  We  Sing,  and  to  Thee  this  morning  we  give  thanks  for  all  thy 
loving  kindness  and  tender  mercy  toward  the  children  of  men.  For  the 
privilege  of  living  in  this  land,  of  enjoying  its  greatest  blessings,  for  the 
privileges  and  opportunities  that  are  given  us  who  dwell  in  this  favored 
land,  our  hearts  this  morning  are  full  of  gratitude,  and  we  render  Thee 
that  thanks  that  is  due  thy  great  and  holy  Name,  and  to  Thee  we  pray 
that  guidance  may  be  given  us  in  every  step  in  our  life's  journey.  We 
need  wisdom  for  the  great  problems  of  life;  we  need  guidance  that  we 
may  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Master;  we  need  strength  that  we  may 
always  stand  on  the  right  side  of  every  great  question  that  affects  the 
well-being  of  humanity;  and  we  need  the  light  of  God's  holy  Word  that 
our  steps  may  be  properly  guided  in  the  great  walks  and  «vork  of  'life. 

This  morning,  we  pray  that  wisdom  shall  be  given  to  this  Institution 
and  to  those  who  are  members  of  this  great  Association.  Upon  the 
teachers  of  the  youth  let  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God  come,  and  may 
they  only  give  such  teaching  as  shall  produce  character — the  highest 
type  of  character — such  teaching  as  shall  produce  the  best  and  holiest 
thinking  and  that  shall  produce  the  best  and  noblest  living.     Forgive 
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us,  we  pray^  our  shortcomings,  and  help  us  in  all  things  that  we  may 
bow  to  Thy  will.  Hear  us  now,  we  pray,  as  we  repeat  together  the 
prayer  Thou  has  taught  us: 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  Name. 
Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
As  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread 
And  forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
As  we  forgive  thos'e  who  trespass  against  us. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 
But  deliver  us  from  evil; 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory 
forever  and  ever.     Amen. 

DR.  CAMERON:  In  calling  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  to  order  this  morning,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  few  matters  that  are  of  interest  to  us  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Association. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  elected  President  of  this  Association  without 
my  knowledge,  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  speech  of 
acceptance  and  one  of  thanks,  and  so  I  take  this  opportunity  this  morn- 
ing to  thank  the  members  of  this  organization  which  has  conferred 
upon  me  the  honor  of  electing  me  its  President,  and  to  also  congratulate 
you  as  members  of  this  Association,  in  having  in  it  such  a  fine  body  of 
men  and  women  as  I  have  found  them  to  be  in  the  preparation  of  the 
program  for  this  convention.  I  think  that  if  the  program  that  we  have 
prepared  represents  the  spirit  of  the  m^en  and  women  who  prepared  it, 
especially  the  various  sectional  programs,  it  must  be  one  of  the  best 
that  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  has  ever  had,  because  in 
all  my  experience  in  school  work,  I  have  never  had  so  great  pleasure 
in  finding  people  so  interested  in  preparing  worth  while  programs. 
These  have  been  prepared,  I  am  sure,  after  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  respective  chairmen,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  sectional  meetings  as  well  as  in  the  general 
meetings  that  bave  been  prepared  for  you. 

I  may  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  or  two  that  ought  to  be  brought 
to  your  notice.  In  the  first  place,  as  you  understand,  this  is  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  in  which  we  have 
a  representative  assembly,  that  assembly  consisting  of  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  or  elected  by  the  teachers'  organizations  in  the  counties 
and'  in  the  city.  This  is  a  step  forward  in  the  spirit  of  democracy,  in 
that  the  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  have  an  opportunity  to 
determine  what  the  policies  of  the  Association  shall  be. 

There  are  some  amendments  that  the  delegates  may  want  to  make  in 
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connection  with  the  constitution  which  has  been  so  well  prepared  by 
the  committee  of  this  Association.  Some  provision  probably  needs  to 
be  made  in  reference  to  the  accrediting  of  certain  delegates.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  provision  for  the  accrediting  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  as  a  delegate  to  this'  representative  assembly.  I  am 
sure  that  Superintendent  Unger,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, will  be  ready  land  willing  to  offer  some  amendments  such  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  thes'e  needs.  Where  the  counties  are  not  represented 
by  delegates  here  for  any  reason,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  constitution 
whereby  the  superintendent  of  the  county  may  select  delegates  from 
among  the  teachers  who  may  be  present  from  his  county  at  this  con- 
vention, and  I  trust  that  this  will  be  done. 

At  this  point.  Dr.  Cameron  read  two  announcements,  one  with  reference 
to  a  change  in  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  library  conference;  and  the 
other  urging  the  people  to  visit  several  exhibits  that  had  been  especially 
prepared  for  this  meeting,  two  of  these  exhibits  being  held  in  the 
Teachers'  Training  School,  and  the  other  one  in  the  Maryland  Institute. 

DR.  CAMERON:  I  have  here  a  telegram  from  the  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which  I  shall  read  to  you: 

Washingon,  D.  C,  November  29,  1922. 
To  the  President, 

Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
The  National  Education  Association  extends  cordial  greetings  to 
the  teachers  of  Maryland  and  wishes  the  Association  the  greatest 
meeting  in  its  history;  There  are  striking  evidences  of  progress  in 
professional  organization  and  in  education  generally  throughout  the 
country.  Continued  progress  can  be  Insured  through  the  organized 
educational  forces  of  the  Association.  The  National  Association 
suggests  that  you  adopt  some  such  slogan  as  a  Membership  of 
250,000,  and  a  hundred  per  cent,  service  to  the  profession,  and  that 
plans  be  made  for  special  trains  to  the  great  meeting  in  Oakland,  San 
Francisco,  July  1-7.  The  National  Association  appreciates  the  sup- 
port and  co-operaton  of  the  Teachers  of  Maryland. 

(Signed) :         WILLIAM  B.  OWEN, 
President,  National  Education  Association. 

DR.  CAMERON:  Secretary  Caldwell  made  two  announcements,  one 
concerning  the  Credentials'  Committee,  andi  the  other  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Progress. 

DR.  CAMERON:  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  I  believe  is  not  in  the 
audience.  Is  a  representative  of  his  present?  If  not,  I  will  introduce 
the  gentleman  who  is  to  make  the  response  to  the  address  of  welcome. 
A  response  does  not  always  mean  that  it  is  a  reply  to  a  particular 
speech  that  is  made,  so  very  fortunately.  Superintendent  Webb  is  ready 
to  fill  in  his  part  of  the  program,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
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ducing  to  you,  Superintendent  Edward  F.  Webb,  of  Allegany  County, 
who  will  now  speak  to  you. 

MR.  WEBB:  Mister  President,  and  I  intended  to  say.  Mister  Dis- 
tributor of  Baltimore's  Hospitality,  but  I  will  have  to  leave  that  out. 
t  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  Mayor  has  lost  an  opportunity  this 
morning,  especially  in  consideration  of  the  recent  vote  on  the  bond 
issue  in  Baltimore  City.  Personally,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  one 
who  has  been  raised,  if  not  in  Baltimore  City,  in  the  vicinity  or  so 
near  at  least  that  whenever  we,  as  boys,  had  an  extra  fifty  cents — 
that  used  to  be  the  fare — we  would  make  a  trip  to  Baltimore.  I  once 
heard  a  very  eminent  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  say  that 
the  ambition  of  every  boy  on  the  eastern  shore  was  to  get  to  Balti- 
more, and  after  ten  years  of  living  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  I 
have  found  that  the  boys  there,  as  well  as  the  young  ladies,  enjoy 
coming   to   Baltimore. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  this  occasion  it  is  especially  fitting  that 
we  should  hold  this  meeting  in  Baltimore  City.  I  feel  that  we  should 
congratulate  the  people  of  Baltimore  City  and  extend  to  them  our 
appreciation  of  the  hearty  welcome  extended  by  your  president,  who 
happens  to  be  a  Baltimore  City  man,  for  the  meeting  at  this  time. 
It  'has  been  the  custom  of  people  for  generations  to  look  to  the  larger 
centers  for  guidance  and  example,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  we  were 
going  to  have  a  fine  example  in  the  Baltimore  City  public  school 
system.  We  feel  that  with  this  splendid  bond  issue  available  for 
buildings  in  Baltimore  City,  and  under  the  leadership  of  that  eminent 
and  efficient  man,  Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  and  with  his  corps  of  in- 
structors and  supervisors,  that  we  shall  have  in  Baltimore  City  a 
more  nearly  real  example  as  to  what  we  in  the  counties  should  do  than 
ever  before.  And  yet,  while  we  come  to  the  City  for  inspiration  and 
example,  we  sometimes  go  back  feeling  disheartened  because  we  are 
not  able  to  do  many  of  the  things  that  are  being  done  in  the  City,  and 
I  often  wonder  if  this  same  thing  is  not  true  with  the  people  from 
the  rural  communities  who  come  into  our  larger  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  State. 

When  the  executive  committee  were  considering  a  program  for 
this  meeting,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  suggest  that  we  take  some  topic 
and  devote  the  main  interest  in  the  program  to  that  topic.  As  you 
will  see,  this  was  adopted  and  the  program  for  this  State  Association 
centers  around  the  rural  school.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  most  fitting, 
because  Maryland  at  least  is  one  half  rural;  and  I  am  sorry  in  looking 
back  over  the  comparison  of  the  census  taken  in  1920  with  the  census  of 
1900,  to  find  that  in  1900,  out  of  every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  fifty 
lived  in  rural  communities,  and  that  in  1920,  out  of  every  one  hundred, 
only  forty  lived  in  our  rural  communities  and  sixty  in  our  urban 
centers.  This  is  the  result,  materially,  of  cause  and  effect,  and  if 
America,  if  Maryland,  if  each  of  the  counties  is  going  to  fulfill  the 
mission  that  they  should  in  this  great  matter,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
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something  should  be  done.  I  can  not  say  that  it  would  make  our 
rural  schools  better,  but,  at  least,  something  must  be  done,  or  should 
be  done  to  encourage  people  to  live  in  our  rural  communities.  I  looked 
over  some  expense  accounts  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  noted  in  our 
county  that  for  every  vote  cast  in  one  district,  it  cost  five  times  as 
much  as  it  did  for  a  vote  cast  in  another  section  of  the  county.  You 
recall  and  recognize,  as  I  do,  that  it  costs  about  five  times  as  much 
to  distribute  every  piece  of  mail  in  our  rural  communites  as  it  does 
in  our  city  communities.  The  past  legislature  under  the  leadership 
of  that  splendid  man,  Mr.  Cook,  our  State  Superintendent,  has  passed 
one  of  the  greatest  forward  steps  that  could  have  been  accomplished 
in  Maryland,  known  as  the  Equalization  Fund;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  do  for  our  rural  communities  what  evidently 
not  only  the  Maryland  constitution  but  our  National  constitution  ex- 
pects, and  that  is  to  offer  to  each  child  in  the  State,  the  same  equal 
opportunities  in  education  that  we  give  to  each  man  and  woman  in 
the  privilege  of  voting;  if  it  costs  five  times  as  much  for  a  person  to 
vote  over  in  Podunk  as  it  does  at  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Liberty 
Streets;  if  we  are  going  to  pay  five  times  as  much  to  give  the 
man  and  woman  the  privilege  of  voting,  we  can  afford  continuing  to 
spend  only  an  equal  amount  for  the  education  of  the  child  in  the  rural 
school  that  we  are  going  to  spend  for  the  city  child. 

I  was  one  of  those  at  the  last  election,  despite  the  wishes  and  advice 
of  some  of  my  friends,  who  voted  for  increased  representation  for 
Baltimore  City.  I  had  no  purpose  in  doing  this  other  than  I  thought 
it  was  right.  The  City  can  not  exist  without  the  counties;  likewise, 
the  counties  have  to  have  a  shopping  center,  a  place  where  they  may 
clear  their  produce  and  in  exchange  for  the  produce  take  back  the 
good  things  they  need  in  their  homes.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  interests  of  the  county  and  city  should  be  one,  and  that  in  ex- 
change for  the  many  that  patronize  Baltimore  City,  and  we  all  love  it 
as  our  metropolis  of  the  State,  the  City  which  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
counties,  should  do  its  part  in  assisting  in  giving  to  the  rural  school 
children  equal  opportunity  with  the  children  in  the  city  school. 

We  Americans  are  great  on  prattling  about  "freedom,"  "everybody 
equal"  and  things  of  that  sort.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  two 
colored  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  poultry  business, — operating  at 
night.  After  some  years'  experience  together,  they  disagreed  on  the 
distribution  of  profits,  and  dissolved  partnership.  A  short  time  after- 
wards one  of  them  died,  and  during  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  other 
one  was  called  on  to  offer  a  prayer,  and,  after  making  extensive 
remarks,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "I  hope  he's  going  where  I  'spects 
he's  not."  I  think  sometimes  that  we  talk  and  expound  our  ideas  of 
liberty  and  freedom  and  equal  power,  hoping  that  we  will  have  it  but 
expecting  that  we  won't. 

What  we  think  is  economy  is  not  always  economy.  We  believe  that 
the  development  of  the  large  areas   of  undeveloped  farming  land  in 
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Maryland,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  assets  that  Maryland  could 
acquire.  And  speaking  of  economy  reminds  me,— if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  tell  it — of  the  story  of  the  fellow  who  wanted  to  buy  an  economical 
automobile.  After  inquiring  about  the  amount  of  oil  and  gasoline 
necessary  to  run  various  automobiles,  he  was  told  that  all  that  was 
needed  to  run  the  Ford  car  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  was  a  half 
pint  of  water  and  a  bottle  of  "Three-in-One"  oil. 

We  are  all  fond  of  the  Ford,  but  we  know  that  that  kind  of  pur- 
chasing of  a  car  because  it  is  economical  is  not  really  economical  in  the 
long  run.  So  it  is  with  our  investments  for  school  purposes.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  best  money  that  any  county,  city,  state,  or  nation  can 
invest  is  the  money  that  is  invested  in  its  schools,  and  we  believe  that 
in  order  to  develop  our  country  as  it  should  be  that  we  should  not 
invest  a  half  a  pint  of  water  and  a  bottle  of  three-in-one  oil  in  our 
rural  schools.  V/e  have  done  much;  we  have  attempted  much  in  the 
improvement  of  our  rural  schools,  but  we  all  realize  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rural  schools  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  opportunities 
offered  in  our  city  schools;  and  it  will  take  a  tremendous  amount  of 
effort  on  our  part  to  make  the  children  of  the  rural  schools  and  the 
parents  of  the  rural  communities  realize  that  they  are  what  they 
should  be,  because  you  know,  in  your  communities  perhaps  as  it  is 
in  mine,  that  many  of  the  children  of  the  rural  schools  are  being  sent 
by  their  parents  to  the  town  schools,  owing  to  the  tradition  in  their 
minds  that  the  rural  schools  are  not  what  they  should  be.  And  this 
matter  of  tradition  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  what  we  think,  what  we 
believe;  and,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  telling  one  more,  it  reminds 
me  of  a  story  about  a  lady  in  Pennsylvania  who  was  run  over,  some 
time  ago,  by  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  and  while  she  was  down  a 
Ford  car  came  along  and  ran  over  the  lady.  About  that  time,  the  traffic 
officer  came  over  and  said,  "Did  the  dog  hurt  you?"  She  said,  "No,  the 
dog  didn't  hurt  me,  but  the  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail  did."  She  had  not 
got  away  from  the  tradition  that  she  had  learned  long  ago  that  they 
'tied  tin  cans  to  dogs'  tails. 

So,  we  must  get  away  from  the  tradition  of  our  rural  schools.  And, 
if  I  may  make  the  suggestion  at  this  time,  I  hope  that  each  of  you  is 
going  to  think  of  this  matter  just  as  I  have,  and  make  the  question 
ot  consolidation  a  matter  of  vitality  in  your  community. 

Again,  assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
Baltimore  City  and  its  people,  I  thank  you. 

Two  selections  were  most  admirably  rendered  by  the  children  of  the 
Hyattsville  Elementary  School,  Prince  George's  County,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Hontas  M.  Sturgis,  Principal  of  the  School.  The 
selections  sung  were  (a)  "The  Hyattsville  Elementary  School  Medley" 
and  (b)  "Indian  Song."  This  was  followed  by  a  rousing  cheer  given  by 
the  children. 

DR.  CAMERON:  I  think  that  those  of  us  who  went  to  the  rural 
schools  a  great  many  years  ago  did  not  have  the  opportunities  that  the 
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boys  and  girls  in  such  schools  are  having  today,  and  I  am  sure,  too,  that 
the  teachers  of  the  city  schools  appreciate  this  fact  and  are  glad  that 
the  rural  schools  are  coming  Into  their  own. 

An  announcement  was  made  by  Dr.  Cameron  relative  to  the  dinner 
to  be  given  to  members  of  the  Teachers'  College  Club,  to  be  held  that 
evening  at  the  Caswell  Hotel. 

DR.  CAMERON:  We  have  this  morning  an  illustration  of  getting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  but  I  suppose  like  the  modern  automobile  it 
runs  both  forward  and  backward,  and  so  we  are  now  going  to  have 
the  address  of  welcome  by  a  representative  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor. 
I  had  a  feeling  that  responses  would  fit  in  anywhere,  and  it  shows  the 
versatility  of  Superintendent  Webb  in  adapting  himself  to  the  condi- 
tions. The  most  important  part  of  a  response  anyway  is  the  "Thank 
You."  I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Alan  A.  Davis, 
Deputy  City  Solicitor  of  Baltimore  City. 

MR.  DAVIS:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  that  some  of  your  pupils  are 
rather  bashful  as  they  like  to  sit  in  the  back  of  the  room.  This  building 
carries  my  mind  back  to  the  first  country  school  I  ever  taught.  I  had 
just  got  my  diploma  on  June  9,  and  on  June  12,  I  openeu  a  school  in 
a  log  cabin  about  one-third  the  size  of  this  platform.  All  sorts  of 
insects  came  in  from  the  woods,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  enjoyed  any- 
thing more  than  that  experience.  I  received  $37.50  a  month,  but  board 
and  lodging  only  cost  $9.00  per  month  in  those  days. 

I  suppose  you  all  expected  to  see  Mayor  Broening  this  morning — and 
I  wish  you  had — but  the  Mayor  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  I  have  ever 
known.  I  suppose  this  is  true  in  other  cities.  Since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Law  Department,  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  Mayor 
keeps  body  and  soul  together.  He  is  always  going  somewhere  to  make 
speeches,  and  he  is  a  past  master  on  that  subject — he  opens  his  mouth 
and  the  words  come  from  his  heart. 

When  the  Mayor  came  into  office,  I  think  the  appropriations  for 
schools  were  about  $3,200,000,  and  last  year  these  figures  nearly  reached 
$7,000,000.  You  all  know  that  we  have  just  secured  a  loan  in  Baltimore 
City.  When  this  administration  came  in  four  years  ago,  there  was  a 
water  loan,  a  loan  for  public  improvements  and  one  for  schools.  The 
people  of  Baltimore  voted  a  $15,000,000  school  loan  w'hich  will  be 
spent  on  the  schools,  and  all  of  which  we  pay  taxes  on.  But  this  has 
lilted  this  great  city  of  ours  from  a  low  standard  and  put  it  on  the 
road  to  where  it  will  eventually  stand  in  the  forefront  of  educational 
achievements  in  this  country.     We  shall  all  be  proud  of  it. 

You  teachers  do  a  very  self-sacrificing  work.  You  are  not  out  in  the 
glamor  of  everyday  life,  but  you  are  the  parents  of  the  little  fellows; 
you  are  teaching  the  mind  to  work.  Teachers  have  ups  and  downs — 
we  all  do, — but  you  certainly  can,  in  after  years,  look  back  upon  what 
you  have  accomplished  to  help  build  up  the  citizenship  of  this  great 
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State.  We  lawyers  are  part  teachers.  We  teach  the  courts  and  we 
teach  the  jury.     We  are  all  but  children  grown  taller. 

In  the  matter  of  repairs,  this  administration  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more is  putting  forth  all  efforts.  The  repair  bill  three  or  four  years 
ago  only  amounted  to  $85,000,— now  it  is  $300,000.  That  is  what  we 
citizens  of  Baltimore  are  taking  on  our  shoulders  to  advance  educa- 
tional causes  in  this  State.  The  Mayor  is  working  with  the  Board  of 
Estimates  right  now  making  up  the  budget.  Baltimore  City  is  really 
run  by  the  Board  of  Estimates,  of  which  the  Mayor  is  one.  This  Board 
has  to  go  over  the  departmental  estimates  and  make  up  the  amount 
of  money  and  the  taxes  that  are  to  be  levied  on  the  people.  You  can 
well  imagine  the  amount  of  work  required  when  only  five  men  out  of 
the  whole  city  pass  on  these  different  appropriations  and  requests  for 
appropriations. 

Of  course,  the  Mayor  welcomes  you  to  this  city.  Baltimore  has  always 
been  a  hospitable  city.  It  welcomes  to  its  limits  men  and  women,  es- 
pecially who  are  engaged  in  the  work  that  you  are,  but,  after  all  the 
massive  buildings  and  the  educational  advantages  are  brought  to  the 
child,  unless  you  as  teachers  have  taught  that  individual  brain  to  do  its 
own  thinking  so  that  under  the  trying  experiences  of  life,  it  can  act 
intelligently,  all  the  education  is  thrown  away.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
perplexing  thoughts  to  me,  as  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  world 
and  country,  to  see  how  few  of  the  highly  educated  have  been  the  real 
leaders  of  mankind.  I  think  U  was  said  that  Rockefeller,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  University  of  Chicago,  expressed  great  disappointment  in 
that  this  school  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who  had  become  a 
leader  in  the  various  departments  of  the  industrial  world.  Edison,  too, 
has  taken  a  shot  at  us  about  education.  We  cannot  be  educated  and 
over-educated  in  the  mere  stressing  of  facts.  But  you  are  not  engaged  in 
that  department  of  education,  you  are  taking  that  young  boy  and  girl 
and  teaching  them  in  the  first  steps  of  their  lives  to  think,  and  now,  as 
never  before,  the  American  citizen  whom  you  are  now  turning  out,  and 
will  turn  out,  will  have  a  responsibility  resting  upon  them  that  you  nor 
I  ever  had.  All  sorts  of  problems  are  pressing  at  our  doors  for  solu- 
tion. Nearly  every  question  is  fraught  and  charged  with  European 
policies,  and  you  and  I  have  the  great  responsibility  of  deciding  what 
this  country  shall  do  under  the  circumstances  that  shall  be  presented 
to  us  as  we  go  forward. 

I  bid  you  G-od-speed  as  you  help  to  educate  the  children  of  this  State. 
Can  there  be  a  greater  work  or  one  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  the 
heart  and  to  the  head  than  the  work  in  which  you  men  and  women  are 
engaged? 

DR.  CAMERON:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  this 
morning  the  speaker  on  thisi  occasion,  a  person  who  has  attained  a 
national  reputation  in  rural  education;  a  person  who  has  taken  the 
lead  not  only  in  matters  of  rural  schools,  but  in  the  dissemination  of 
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knowledge  in  the  rural  schools.  About  two  years  ago  there  was^  estab- 
lished in  this  country  the  National  Journal  of  Rural  Education,  which 
takes  its  place  beside  any  other  educational  journal  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  and 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Dr.  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  who  will 
talk  to  you  about  the  "Rural  School,  Its  Past  and  Its  Future." 

DR.  DUNN.  I  am  especially  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  to  a  Maryland 
audience.  I  have  been  sitting  here,  looking  at  the  familiar  faces  in  this 
audience,  and  I  feel  very  much  at  home.  I  think  I  know  as  many  of  you 
as  I  would  in  my  own  State,  because  many  of  you  have  visited  us  at 
Teachers'  College,  and  have  helped  us  there  to  know  some  hint  of  the 
very  big  work  you  are  doing  here.  In  my  own  Department  of  Rural 
School  Supervision,  I  am  always  glad  to  be  able  to  point  with  pride  to 
what  Maryland  is  doing  in  her  work  for  the  education  of  the  rural  chil- 
dren. The  Hyattsville  School,  which  was  before  us  just  now,  is  a  fitting 
introduction  to  anything  I  might  want  to  say  to  you.  They  are  a 
sampling  of  the  biggest  and  most  important  group  we  are  raising  in  the 
United  States  today — the  boys  and  girls.  There  are  8,000,000  boys  and 
girls  in  the  rural  schools,  and  there  are  200,000  rural  schools.  Mr.  Webb 
spoke  of  the  tradition  that  a  rural  school  must  always  be  bad,  but  I 
want  to  say  something  of  the  tradition  that  is  more  helpful  than  the 
other,  and  that  is' — that  the  rural  school  of  the  past  was  good.  There 
is  no  institution  more  firmly  entrenched  in  the  affectionate  regard  of 
the  American  people  today  than  the  rural  school  of  the  past — the  little 
red  schoolhouse. 

A  national  justification  of  this  affectionate  esteem,  amounting  some- 
times almost  to  a  cult,  is  difficult  to  find.  It  is  true  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned country  school  was  fairly  adequate  for  its  day,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  demands  that  day  made  upon  it  were  small — /'reading  and 
writing  and  arithmetic" — not  very  much  of  any  one,  and  this  little 
imparted  only  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  population.  It  is  true  that 
great  men  came  out  of  that  day,  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  surely  the 
cause  of  their,  greatness,  and  it  is  certainly  misleading  to  credit  them 
as  much  as  is  commonly  done  to  the  country  school.  Our  present  illit- 
eracy status  and  low  general  intelligence  also  came  out  of  that  day.  To 
what  shall  they  be  credited? 

Even  if  we  grant,  however,  that  the  product  of  the  rural  school  of 
the  past  was  good,  it  is  not  true  that  "what  was  good  enough  for  me 
and  my  father  is  good  enough  for  my  son."  To  a  bachelor  living  in  a 
rural  community  who  wrote  to  the  local  paper  urging  that  the  old 
school  there  was  "good  enough,"  a  mother  replied,  "I  wonder  whether 
he  lives  in  a  log  house,  wears  homespUn,  cooks  by  a  fireplace,  reads  by 
a  tallow  dip,  works  an  ox  team,  or  rides  to  church  in  a  lumber  wagon. 
I  wonder!"  Standards  of  living  have  materially  advanced  in  the  last 
seventy-five  years,  and  standards  of  education  have  risen  with  them. 
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New  times,  new  conditions,  have  made  new  demands  on  the  school  of 
our  day.  Extension  of  the  suffrage,  necessitating  corresponding  exten- 
sion of  education;  diversification  of  population  elements,  calling  for 
provision  for  development  of  common  ideals;  the  effect  of  modern  means 
of  transportation  and  communication  in  extending  the  neighborhood 
and  thus  bringing  it  to  pass  that  "there  are  no  more  far  off  events; 
whatever  happens  anywhere  happens  to  us;"  unavoidable  recognition 
of  our  national  deficiencies  in  health;  greater  need  and  possibility  for 
recreation,  resulting  from  greater  specialization — all  these  call  for  a 
breadth  and  depth  of  education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  that 
was  unthought  of  in  the  days  of  the  pioneers.  And  our  steadily 
decreasing  natural  resources  and  increasing  population  demand  an 
efficiency  in  production  undreamed  of  by  our  forbears,  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  necessity  for  conservation  with  the  consequence  that  that 
necessity  presses  hard  on  all  of  us  today. 

For  all  these  twentieth  century  needs,  rural  education  as  we  have  it 
is  inadequate.  Its  usual  institution  is  the  one-teacher  school,  whose 
achievements  have  been  demonstrated  inferior  by  every  sur^^ey  ever 
made.  The  gap  between  rural  and  urban  educational  efficiency,  wide 
already,  is  widening.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  question:  "Shall  a 
rural  childhood  come  to  mean  a  life  handicap?" 

What  shall  be  done  about  it?  The  question  is  fundamentallj^  an  ad- 
ministrative one.  Consolidation  of  schools  when  feasible  is  the  simplest 
solution,  and  the  most  economical  in  terms  of  returns  possible  for  in- 
vestment. One  of  two-teacher  schools,  where  they  must  remain,  must 
be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiencj-  possible  to  them. 

This  will  necessitate  qualified  teachers,  generous  equipment,  and  pro- 
fessional supervision.  It  will  require  an  expenditure  of  money  much 
greater  than  we  are  now  making.  It  will  involve,  in  my  opinion.  State 
and  National  aid  for  rural  education.  Shall  we  make  the  necesary  out- 
lay— we  who  live  in  the  cities  as  well  as  we  who  live  in  the  country? 
Upon  our  answer  depends  the  future  of  the  rural  school.  And  upon 
the  future  of  the  rural  school  depends  the  future  of  America,  for  no 
democracy  can  persist  where  40  per  cent,  of  its  population  labors  under 
a  constant  inequality  with  the  other  60  per  cent. 

DR.  CAMERON:  I  may  say  at  this  point  that  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  were  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Boston  during  the 
first  week  of  July,  and  that  they  found  there  a  splendid  professional 
spirit.  I  think  that  probably  one  of  the  most  striking  features  at  that 
great  convention  was  the  fact  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  bring 
tha  educational  forces  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  together,  in 
order  that  they  may  understand  the  ideals  which  these  nations  of  the 
world  represent.  I  trust  that  members  of  this  Association  who  can  find 
the  opportunity  and  can  also  afford  the  expense,  will  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Oakland  this  coming  summer, 
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because  at  that  meeting  there  will  be  representatives  from  practically 
every  nation  of  the  world,  and  there  will  be  a  special  convention  the 
week  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
which  the  problems  of  education  are  to  be  discussed  by  the  delegates 
representing  these  various  countries.  I  really  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  meetings  ever  held  by  the  National  Association. 

You  may  know  that  we  have  already  reached,  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, the  mark  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  members,  which 
makes  this  the  largest  educational  association  in  the  world;  and  the 
appeal  now  being  made  by  President  Owen,  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  is  to  boost 
that  number  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  I  think  that  the  time 
has  come,  just  as  President  Owen  has  said  in  his  telegram  to  us,  when 
the  professional  spirit  among  the  men  and  women  who  are  in  the  edu- 
cational rank  in  this  country  should  show  a  decided  increase  in  order 
that  every  good  thing  in  connection  with  education  may  receive  the 
united  and  wholehearted  support  of  the  teaching  profession. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  what  we  might  call  one  of  the  transition 
periods  in  education.  Look  back  to  the  period  of  Horace  Mann,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  that  America  bias  ever  had  in  education 
and  when-  there  was  given  to  education  in  this  country  sxich  an  impetus 
that  it  has  continued  to  move  forward  with  great  strides,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  movement  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  which  the  teachers  are  coming  into  their  own  and 
are  presenting  the  educational  ideals  of  the  American  people,  is  a  second 
wonderful  transition  period,  and  we  ought,  as  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  teaching  profession,  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
are  living  in  this  age  and  that  we  are  participating  in  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  I  trust  that  the  members  of  this  Association, 
when  they  go  back  to  their  work  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State 
and  to  the  city,  that  they  will  increase  their  endeavor  to  enliven  the 
interest  of  every  teacher  in  Maryland  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
make  their  co-workers  realize  that  education  is  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant thing — that  it  is  the  most  important  thing  in  which  men  and 
women  can  be  engaged — and  that  we  shall  enthuse  those  members  or 
our  teaching  corps.  I  say  this  not  merely  to  superintendents,  because 
it  is  not  all  up  to  the  superintendents,  but  to  the  teachers,  because  after 
all  it  is  the  teacher  who  makes  this  great  educational  system;  it  is  the 
teacher  who  carries  into  the  classroom  tbat  fine  spirit  of  service  that 
goes  over  to  the  child  and  makes  life  richer  and  better. 

So,  I  say  to  you  this  morning  without  having  thought  of  making  an 
address  at  all,  and  in  waiting  for  the  Mayor  to  make  his  address  of 
welcome,  that  I  wish  to  extend  to  the  members  of  this  Association  the 
greetings  of  the  President,  and  express  to  you  the  hope  that  when  you, 
as  members,  go  back  into  your  work  that  you  will  put  your  life  into  it 
even  more,  and  make  the  teaching  a  little  better  than  it  has  ever  been. 
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THE  SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING 
Friday,  December  1,  1922,  8:00  P.  M. 

The  second  general  session  of  tlie  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion convened  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Western  High  School  Building, 
Friday  evening,  December  1,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  selections  listed  below  were  most  pleasingly  rendered  by  the 
Brunswick  High  School  Band,  Brunswick  High  School,  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  at  the  opening  of  this  session  and  at  various  times 
during  the  evening's  program: 

March High    School    Cadets Sousa 

Popular  Number Don't  Bring  Me  Posies Rose 

Waltz Moonlight  on  the  Nile King 

Overture The  Best  Loved  Southern  Melodies Hayes 

Waltz Honeymoon Claypoole 

DR.  CAMERON:  Members  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  tonight  a  gentleman 
who  has  stood  out  prominently  in  the  work  of  rural  education, — a 
man  who  has  given  you  his  very  best  to  make  the  one  and  two-room' 
schools  of  America  effective  institutions  of  training.  He  ha^  put  both 
his  brains  and  his  heart  to  the  wheel,  in  order  that  the  work  that  he 
loves  so  much  might  be  crowned  with  success.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Ernest  Burnham,  Director  of  Rural 
Education,  Western  State  Normal  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  who 
will  now  address  you  on  "Resources  in  Rural  Education." 

DR.  BURNHAM:  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  assure  you 
that  this  has  been  the  most  enjoyable  day  for  me,  up  to  this  time. 
Many  courtesies  have  been  extended  to  me,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  certainly  do  a'i)preciate  this  kind  of  care  that  has  been  extended  to 
me,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  needed  it. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Sociology,"  Dean 
Alfred  H.  Lloyd  of  the  University  of  Michigan  discusses  "The  Ages  of 
Leisure."  The  growth  value  of  the  leisure  afforded  by  long  childhood 
and  youth  is  appraised.  The  cultural  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  people 
who  gained  leisure  when  they  were  relieved  by  slaves  from  the  tedium 
of  routine  is  evaluated.  And  thoughtful  attention  is  commanded  in 
a  most  illuminating  statement  of  the  new  leisure  insured  by  the  accu- 
mulated services  of  science  and  mechanics  in  all  lines  of  work. 

The  reader  of  Dean  Lloyd's  article  gets  from  it  a  new  significance 
for  vocational  and  professional  education.  The  day's  task  intellectual- 
ized,  mastered,  and  subordinated  is  seen  to  be  an  achievement  great  in 
itself,  but  vastly  greater  in  its  essentially  fundamental  relation  to  a 
self-respecting,  consciously  independent  citizenship  in  a  new  age  of 
leisure. 

Leisure  is  the  keeper  of  the  threshold  of  culture.  To  he  sure,  a  hard 
routine  of  work  and  worship  lived  up  to  days,  months  and  years,  exer- 
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cises  the  impulses  for  refinement  which  are  characteristic  of  human 
nature,  thus  establishing  a  rich  background  for  culture.  But  such  life 
i-s  spent  too  completely  on  the  perceptual  level.  Things,  facts,  deeds 
persons— all  objectivities  absorb  the  mind  and  weary  the  body.  Leisure 
is  a  ladder  to  the  conceptual  level  of  life.  To  climb  this  level  of  wider 
horizons  and  truer  understandings  is  the  sacred  birthright  of  every 
civilized  person.  The  conservation  of  this  birthright  is  the  function 
of  vocational  and  professional  education,  but  its  capitalization  waits  on 
reflection  and  the  intellectual  nourishment  so  richly  provided  in  the 
achieved  cultures  of  mankind. 

The  fellowship  of  brotherhood  is  the  greatest  ethical  ideal  yet  ex- 
perienced in  the  world.  The  comradeships  of  the  work-a-day  world 
enrich  brotherhood  with  instinctive  sympathies  and  concrete  apprecia- 
tions. But  the  realm  of  the  noblest  human  fellowship  lies  above  and 
beyond  the  mere  mutuality  of  common  tasks.  Only  when  the  imagina- 
tion touches  these  tasks  with  the  light  of  the  wider  relationships  and 
makes  them  keys  to  brotherhood  with  the  generations,  with  the  races, 
and  with  the  ages,  does  man  get  a  sense  of  that  greatest  fellowship 
which  constitutes  his  chief  dignity  and  his  crowning  glory.  The  illu- 
minated imaginations  of  great  men  have  put  the  pure  gold  in  the  social 
inheritance. 

These  introductory  statements  have  the  purpose  of  at  least  glimps- 
ing the  greatest  resource  in  humanitarian  effort — a  gripping  belief  in 
the  intrinsic  value  of  a  human  being.  Analysis  of  this  value  discloses 
the  triune  elements  of  material  effectiveness,  intellectual  distinction, 
and  unselfishly  apprehending  fellowship.  The  obvious  interdependence 
of  these  elements  make  the  educational  process  synthetic  and  the  edu- 
cated man  is  a  resultant,  rather  than  the  result  of  the  process.  Not 
until  the  value  of  the  educated  man  is  actually  put  above  all  other 
values  and  only  with  the  sense  of  this  truth  with  the  heart,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  will  of  this  nation,  the  great  states  that  compose  uie 
nation,  and  the  multiple  communities  which  compose  the  states  and 
the  nation  be  aroused  to  utmost  action  by  the  shame  and  disgrace 
which  undeveloped  human  souls  demonstrate  throughout  this  land. 

Grant  that  education  is  the  Nation's,  the  State's,  and  the  Communi- 
ties' greatest  problem  and  immediately  the  situation  throbs  with  energy, 
thought,  purpose  and  action.  Inventory  is  imperative,  if  not  in  all 
phases  of  the  problem,  then  first  in  that  part  which  is  least  satisfactory. 
This  has  brought  in  some  States,  as  it  should  bring  in  practically  all 
of  the  States,  a  "Rural  School  Survey."  This  Survey,  where  taken, 
proves  beyond  peradventure  or  doubt  that  the  States  surveyed  have  and 
do  visit  penalizing  handicaps  on  the  Innocent  children  of  the  farm  and 
small  community  homes. 

Rural  education  is  no  separate  province  and  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
been  segregated  for  purposes  of  intensive  study  there  has  been  gained 
only  the  necessary  information  to  enable  the  State's  educational  leader- 
ship to  re-incorporate  it  in  the  State's  educational  program  with  truer 
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perspective  and  in  honestly  proportionate  participation  in  all  of  the 
educational  resources  of  the  commonwealth. 

These  resources  are  not  different  nor  less  for  rural  education  than  for 
any  otner  of  the  State's  educational  obligations.  That  less  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  small  communities  is  now  known  in  specific  terms 
of  money,  organization,  administration,  supervision,  technique,  curricu- 
lum, teachers,  pupils,  and  community  reaction.  The  indictment  is  ines- 
capable because  the  diagnosis  is  transparently  conclusive. 

Alibis  and  paliatives  and  personalities  ought  to  be  instantly  out- 
grown in  the  presence  of  the  defined  problem  of  giving  simple  justice 
which  the  situation  discloses.  Much  has  been  done  all  the  time  by 
local,  state  and  national  leaders,  else  the  better  conditions  now  present 
would  still  be  unfulfilled.  The  truth  is  that  not  enough  has  been  done 
or  is'  being  done  to  equalize  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  children 
citizens  of  the  states,  and  this  is  the  truth  which  gives  purpose  to  the 
inquiries,  suggestions  and  inspirations  by  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  this 
convention. 

The  problems  involved  are  now  clearly  known  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  people;  the  seriousness'  of  the  whole  matter  isi  superficially 
known  by  the  general  public;  surely  people  do  care,  and  certainly  more 
will  be  done  immediately,  until  presently  the  stigmas  resting  upon 
community,  state  and  nation  will  be  entirely  removed.  This  will  be 
done  largely  by  the  same  means  that  are  already  employed,  and  it  is 
the  assemblying,  the  elaborating,  the  economizing  and  the  adequate 
utilization  of  these  means  to  which  the  constructive  part  of  this  discus- 
sion now  turns. 

Resources  in  education  are  money,  organization,  technique,  personnel 
and  social  control.  Rural  education  is  not,  comparably  with  urban 
education,  well  capitalized  in  any  of  these  resources,  therefore  the 
inquiry  which  this  discussion  presents. 

National,  state  and  local  financial  resources  have  been  successfully 
united  in  a  nation-wide  progressive  program  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
country  roads.  In  my  state  $14,500,000  will  be  available  for  roads  in 
1922.  Of  this'  amount  the  nation  pays  $4,000,000,  the  State  $8,500,000 
and  the  counties  $2,000,000. 

Rural  education  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
nation  and  the  states  in  a  fairly  adequate  financing  of  adult  and  indus- 
trial education  through  the  extension  work,  the  experiment  stations 
and  the  land  grant  colleges.  For  some  years  now  this  combined  aid  by 
state  and  federal  money  has  percolated  into  many  high  schools  in  sup- 
port of  certain  vocational  subjects,  and  assistance  has  reached  some  of 
the  younger  children  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

"The  public  iS'  beginning  to  realize  that  to  urge  higher  education  is 
more  fundamental  than  universal  elementary  education  is  to  deny  the 
fundamental   principles   of   democracy."      (Bagley.)      And   that,   "It   is 
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equally  subversive  of  these  principles  to  provide  educational  opportunity 
for  the  older  children  and  to  ignore  the  needs  of  the  younger  ones." 
(Vandewalker.) 

Vocational  and  industrial  education  did  not  become  a  conscious  neces'- 
sity  along  with  special  professional  preparation,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
public  support  of  special  education  for  the  worker,  so  long  withheld, 
should  now  be  made  up  in  good  measoire.  Is  it  not  equally  just  to  ask 
that  the  long  standing  obviously  inadequate  financing  of  elementary 
education,  especially  in  the  country,  should  be  made  up  by  a  great  gen- 
erous, co-operative  participation  by  the  nation,  the  states  and  the  coun- 
ties in  an  attempt  to  solve  our  problem,  hitherto  altogether  too  greatly 
localized? 

The  adequate  financing  of  rural  elementary  and  secondary  education 
is  a  national  as  well  as  a  state  and  a  local  necessity.  Any  effort  to 
superimpose  vocational  education  upon  inefficient  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schooling  must  prove  abortive.  In  order  to  insure  maximum 
returns  from  investments  of  public  money  in  vocational  and  college 
education  more  money  must  be  secured  from  every  available  national, 
state  and  local  resource  and  spent  with  the  greatest  possible  effective- 
ness, proportionately  to  the  places  which  need  it. 

The  money  problem  in  rural  education  is  commended  to  the  consider- 
ation of  our  great  administrative  and  business  statesmen  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  make  proof  soon  of  suflficient  power  in  thought  and 
capacity  in  legislative  leadership  to  integrate  the  total  possible  budget 
that  America  has  for  all  education. 

Leaders  in  research  in.  rural  education  and  certain  special  efforts  for 
rural  advancement  have  available  the  funds  of  the  great  foundations, 
notably  the  money  administered  by  the  General  Education  Board  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  These  funds  constitute  a  large 
supplementary  financial  resource  which  will  be  used  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  rural  education.  The  General  Education  Board  beginning 
twenty  years  ago  has  already  made  an  investment  of  more  than 
$3,000,000  in  the  improvement  of  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of 
.farming  and  related  activities,  largely  in  the  South.  Projects  of  re- 
search, experimentation  and  demonstration  in  rural  education  are  given 
due  consideration  by  the  administrators  of  these  funds. 

The  sevice  rendered  by  the  National  Red  Cross,  more  than  half  of 
which  is  in  small  communities,  by  several  bureaus  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  health,  child  welfare  and  other  educational  propaganda,  and 
by  endowed  and  tax-supported  independent  and  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  part  of  whose  effort  bears  directly  on  rural  life — all  of 
these  educational  services,  direct  and  indirect,  must  be  accounted  in  any 
attempt  to  get  at  the  financial  resource  in  rural  education. 

The  problem  of  getting  a  square  deal  for  rural  education  in  the  public 
money  appropriated  for  State  normal  schools  and  for  university  schools 
of  education  calls  urgently  for  solution.  Boards  of  control  and  the 
executive  administrators  of  these  State  institutions  of  higher  education 
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who  allow  State  funds  which  have  been  assessed  on  all  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State  and  paid  by  all  the  people,  to  be  disproportionately 
absorbed  in  use  to  the  greater  advantage  of  either  city  or  country, 
though  not  intentionally  unfair,  are  certainly  weakly  dishonest. 

This  problem  has  become  only  gradually  defined  in  public  opinion, 
but  outstanding  national,  state  and  institutional  leaders  see  it  clearly 
now  and  are  reiterating  it  in  plainer  terms.  The  past  s'hould  be  appre- 
ciated and  any  wrong  in  it  must  be  forgiven,  but  let  no  man  think 
whatever  the  security  of  his  present  position  and  power,  that  he  will 
ultimately  escape  the  consensus  of  public  disapproval  which  descends 
on  weakness  in  public  service. 

The  money  resource  for  rural  education  should  have  the  full  bearable 
share,  which  local  economic  conditions  will  permit,  paid  locally,  in 
order  that  local  proprietorship  initiative  and  satisfaction  may  be  en- 
listed and  conserved.  The  States  should  bear  their  necessary  supple- 
mentary share,  and  devise  schemes  to  distribute  it  to  serve  the  special 
and  emergency,  as  well'  as  the  general  needs  of  localities.  The  nation 
should  come  soon  to  acknowledge  the  righteousness  and  the  necessity 
of  bearing  a  proportionate  sihare  in  the  financial  support  of  all  public 
education.  The  discrimination  shown  in  extending  national  aid  to 
certain  backward  fields  of  education  will  lose  the  justification  of  neces- 
sity, but  the  necessity  for  national  financial  participation  in  general 
public  education  is  present  and  will  be  permanent. 

Organization  as  a  resource  of  strength  and  economy  in  education, 
always  obviously  important,  has  been  raised  to  the  significance  of  an 
endowment  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  by  the  work  in  research  and 
in  authorship  of  groups  of  students  and  leaders. 

Their  working  method  is  critical  analysis  and  their  constructive  sug- 
gestions call  for  differentiation  of  needs  and  agencies  in  order  that  the 
whole  situation  in  any  unit  of  control  may  all  come  into  conscious  view. 
Whether  this  total  view  has  been  gained  in  National,  State,  Institu- 
tional, or  mere  local  educational  situations,  the  vision  carries  a  chal- 
lenge to  intelligence  and  to  patriotism  to  which  both  laymen  and  pro- 
fessional leaders,  who  have  any  spunk,  respond. 

Since  1911  there  has  been  a  Division  of  Rural  Education  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Education,  and  gradually  such  a  differentiation  of  func- 
tion has  grown  up  in  most  of  the  State  departments  of  education.  This 
official  evolution  plainly  indicates  a  division  of  rural  education  in  the 
National  Executive  Department  of  Education,  which  is  forthcoming. 

Under  date  of  March,  1921,  the  federal  bureau  of  education  classified 
twenty-one  States  as  having  the  county  unit,  and  recognized  four  or 
five  others  as  having  made  some  beginning  %\'ith  this  form  of  school 
organization.  The  Bureau  said  that  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Utah  and  four  counties  in  Georgia  have  the  county 
unit  in  the  stronger  form.  In  this  form,  county  school  authorities  con- 
stitute the  dominating  school  administrative  agencies;  the  county  is  a 
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considerable  contribution  to  public  school  support;  the  county  board  of 
education  is  given  power  to  arrange  district  boundary  lines,  to  select 
the  county  superintendent  and  to  exercise  control  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  matter  of  selecting'  teachers. 

The  Bureau  enumerates  the  following  States  as  having  the  weaker 
form  of  county  organization:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Washington. 
This  weaker  form  of  county  unit  organization  is'  characterized  by  the 
continuance  of  the  district  system  to  such  an  extent  that  the  district 
authorities  predominate,  but  some  important  functions  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  county  organization  are  given  to  county  authorities.  Montana, 
Nebraska  and  Oregon  have  provided  for  county  organization  in  modified 
form  and  have  made  the  application  of  the  law  a  matter  of  local  option. 
In  some  States  beginnings  have  been  made  where  county  boards  are 
provided  for  one  or  two  functions. 

The  Missouri  County  Unit  law  was  signed  by  the  Governor  in 
March,  1921.  The  gist  of  it  is  given  here  as  an  illustration  of  many  of 
the  best  present  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Providing  for  county-unit  organization  of  rural  schools;  creating  a 
county  board  of  education  of  six  elective  members;  empowering  said 
board  to  appoint  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  necessary  assist- 
ants, to  contract  with  teachers  after  their  selection  from  eligible  lists 
by  local  district  boards,  to  have  supervision  over  school  property  within 
county  school  district,  to  change  boundary  lines  of  local  districts  and 
combine  such  districts,  to  maintain  high  schools,  to  prepare  annual 
budget,  to  control  annual  levy  of  40  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  in  the 
county  school  district  which  levy  may  be  increased  by  the  voters,  to 
borrow  money  and  issue  bonds  as  provided  by  law,  to  make  rules  for 
the  government  of  district  schools,  to  furnish  needed  supplies,  to  selecl 
textbooks  and  at  its  option  furnish  free  textbooks,  and  to  discharge 
existing  indebtedness  of  local  districts;  exempting  from  the  operation 
of  this  act  all  districts  maintaining  high  schools  of  the  first-class;  re- 
quiring county  boards  to  report  annually  to  State  Superintendent; 
regulating  State  aid  to  independent  districts  and  county  school  dis- 
tricts; providing  that  on  July  1,  1922,  the  title  to  school  property  within 
county  school  district  shall  pass  to  and  be  vested  in  said  county  dis- 
trict, except  sixteenth  sections  and  funds  derived  therefrom:  author- 
izing independent  district,  by  vote  of  its  qualified  electors,  to  become 
part  of  county  district,  and  authorizing  part  of  a  county  district  "by 
like  procedure,  to  become  part  of  an  independent  district  with  consent 
of  voters  of  said  independent  district  and  of  county  board  of  education; 
providing  that  local  school  districts  and  district  boards  shall  retain  all 
existing  privileges  and  powers  except  such  as  are  specifically  given  in 
this  Act  to  county  school  districts  and  county  boards. 

This  brings  into  the  service  of  rural  education  a  form  of  organization 
which  will  presently  develop  an  informal  large  control,  and  a  trained 
administrative  and  professional  leadership.  Such  informed  laymen  and 
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prepared  school  men  are  not  now  to  any  considerable  extent  available 
for  this  work,  but  it  is  one  of  tbe  primary  functions  of  reorganizations 
in  education  to  make  possible  that  length  of  tenure,  that  breadth  of 
responsibility  and  adequate  salary  necessary  to  enlist  and  retain  Ihe 
services  of  educated  and  ambitious  men. 

Time  does  not  permit  adequate  reference  to  the  states  not  heretofore 
mentioned.  In  New  England  the  town  form  of  school  organization  in- 
cludes the  relatively  small  percentage  of  rural  population,  with  tne 
urban  or  suburban  groups  to  a  great  extent,  and  strongly  centralized 
state  control  has  been  operative.  In  the  states  having  the  local  district 
system  and  the  township  district  system  many  progressive  districts 
have  been  developed  by  local  citizens,  and  by  township  and  county 
officials  or  through  consolidation. 

Consolidation  introduces  large  new  items  of  increased  expenditure 
for  transportation  and  for  high  school  service.  The  local  districts, 
except  in  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  communities,  cannot  bear 
the  doubled  and  often  trebled  tax  rate  involved  and  must  be  liberally 
aided  from  State  appropriations.  This  is  being  done  through  the  states 
sharing  in  the  transportation  expenses  and  in  the  budget  for  buildings 
and  teachers'  salaries.  In  spite  of  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  con- 
solidation offers  a  defined  and  a  tested  objective  for  progressive  organi- 
zation. It  constitutes  the  best  expression  of  that  necessary  larger  unit 
in  public  service  functions,  of  which  the  rural  public  is  rapidly  be- 
coming aware. 

Organization  in  rural  education  is  gradually  shifting  from  a  pre- 
dominantly political  to  a  professional  service  basis.  In  the  meantime, 
the  best  things  have  been  achieved  and  are  likely  to  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  both  the  politics  and  the  school  needs  in  state  and  local 
cases.  The  immediate  future  offers  as  many  political  and  professional 
victories  in  rural  education,  and  the  victors  are  equally  honorable.  In 
either  case  strategy  is  not  a  sin  and  to  win  is  not  wrong.  In  the  worJS 
of  C.  J.  Galpin — "The  wise  man  sees  the  present  but  he  perceives  and 
believes  in  the  future.  The  present  he  juelds  to  but  he  will  not  yield 
to  the  point  of  surrendering  the  future." 

Accrediting  the  contributions  to  progress  which  organization  in 
education  has  already  made,  identifies  it  not  only  as  a  great  resource 
in  itself,  but  because  together  with  the  money  resource  it  opens  the 
way  for  the  utilization  of  two  other  great  sources  of  progress — tech- 
nique and  personnel. 

Technique  in  education  is  derived  slowly  and  expensively  through 
decreasingly  uncritical  experience,  until  the  inertia  of  ignorance  is 
overcome  to  such  an  extent  that  supervised,  analyzed,  and  experimental 
experience  is  here  and  there  set  up.  Rural  education  has  not  seemed 
to  present,  until  very  recent  years,  any  adequate  challenge  to  the  tech- 
nician, probably  because  education  everywhere  was  largely  a  rule  of 
thumb  undertaking,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  country. 

Isolated  workers  have  from  the  beginning  solved  many  of  the  tech- 
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nical  problems  of  the  multi-graded  rural  school,  but  no  effective  aggre- 
gation of  their  achievements  has  been  recorded.  However,  there  is  a 
study  now  in  progress  under  the  guidance  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  Illinois,  which  has  sufficient  scope,  ideas  and  clarity  of 
record  to  give  promise  of  valuable  results.  The  experiment  in  Porter 
District,  Kirksville,  Missouri,  is  standing  the  test  of  time  and  in  tech- 
nique of  both  school  and  community  work  makes  a  real  contribution. 
These  and  similar  efforts  constitute  a  great  national  service. 

A  great  resource  for  the  future  in  rural  education  is  in  adapting  the 
best  ideas  in  administration,  psychology,  supervision  and  teaching  de- 
rived from  experience,  experiments  and  reflective  research  in  educa- 
tion anywhere  in  use  in  this  field.  That  the  pioneering  in  this  work 
is  already  well  under  way  in  many  counties  and  state  departments  of 
education,  and  in  a  slowly  but  definitely  increasing  number  of  state 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  shown  by  the  following  facts  and 
ideas: 

Representative  county  superintendents  throughout  the  nation  re- 
sponding to  the  inquiry — What  are  the  best  things  you  are  doing  now? 
Answered — 1.  Having  all  school  buildings  put  in  a  sanitary  condition 
and  kept  that  way.  2.  Organizing  local  play  days  in  co-operation  with 
larger  communities.  3.  Introducing  standard  tests  particularly  in 
reasoning  and  comprehension.  4.  Holding  group  meetings  of  teachers 
to  present  methods  and  new  ideas  and  to  stimulate  study  classes  among 
teachers.  5.  Pushing  consolidation  and  rural  high  schools,  with  250 
more  country  than  city  children  in  high  school,  although  my  county 
seat  has  4,000  more  people  than  the  rest  of  the  county.  6.  A  county 
program  calling  for  effective  community  work.  The  school  must  try 
to  reach  each  patron  and  perform  some  service.  7.  Prompt  and  careful 
attention  to  correspondence  and  visitors,  as  to  information  sought. 
Systematic  filing  systems  and  keeping  of  records  in  the  office.  8.  Put 
the  high  school  work  formerly  done  in  eight  schools  into  three,  with 
three  full-time  Smith-Hughes  men,  also  have  three  part-time  men 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  smaller  junior  high  schools.  9.  Construc- 
tive supervision  by  tests,  score  cards,  notes  of  visits  and  group  round 
table  teachers'  meetings.  10.  Co-operating  with  the  county  Red  Cross 
in  introducing  hot  lunch,  the  study  of  dietetics,  and  a  health  program. 
Rural  education  agents  in  many  of  the  best  state  departments  are 
bringing  current  progressive  ideas  into  use.  Three  replies  to  the  ques- 
tion— "What  are  the  best  things  you  are  doing?"  are  quoted:  First 
reply — "Inaugurating  and  executing  a  definite  program  for  supervising 
instruction  in  rural  schools  by  (a)  demonstration  teaching,  (b)  show- 
ing how  to  teach  pupils  to  study,  and  (c)  using  educational  and  mental 
tests  to  (1)  measure  the  progress  of  pupils,  (2)  establish  objective 
standards  of  attainment,  (3)  rnake  comparisons  with  other  schools,  (4) 
diagnose  individual  and  class  needs  and  inaugurate  remedial  teaching." 
Second  reply — "Pushing  standardization  by  state  aid,  now  have  6,182 
standardized  schools;  paying  for  transportation  of  pupils  from  schools 
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too  small  to  be  effective;  aiding  districts  that  have  high  tax  levy  and 
low  assessed  valuation;  stimulating  education  by  offering  additional 
aid  to  superior  schools;  offering  unusually  liberal  building  and  trans- 
portation aid  to  consolidated  schools;  assisting  isolated  children  to 
attend  school  by  individual  aid  of  $50;  paying  the  tuition  of  non-resi- 
dent high  school  pupils  thus  aiding  the  village  high  schools  and  pro- 
viding secondary  schooling  for  every  rural  child;  enforcing  a  uniform 
standard  of  elementary  school  completion  by  state  examination."  Third 
reply — "First — Training  county  superintendents  in  service  by  (a,) 
helping  them  to  carry  out  a  two-year  program  of  supervision,  (b)  en- 
couraging them  to  emphasize  with  teachers  one  phase  of  school  work 
for  a  year,  for  the  first  year,  reading;  second  year,  language;  this  to 
be  done  through  frequent  group  teachers'  meetings,  circular  letters  on 
the  subject  emphasized,  and  the  use  of  language  scales  and  reading 
tests,  (c)  getting  them  to  realize  that  the  improvement  of  instruction 
is  their  first  and  biggest  responsibility,  (d)  getting  them  to  keep  the 
needs  of  the  schools  before  the  public  through  newspaper  publicity  and 
frequent  community  meetings,  (e)  helping  them  to  establish  a  rural 
demonstration  school  in  every  county.  Second — Speaking  whenever 
possible  in  community  gatherings  on  the  needs  of  schools,  local,  county, 
state  and  nation." 

Answers  to  questions  of  content  of  course  of  study  and  various 
technical  problems  in  rural  education  are  being  sought  and  taught  in 
128  of  144  state  normal  schools  reporting  from  44  states.  Sixty-two 
of  these  schools  have  district  departments  of  rural  education,  and  7'5 
state  normal  schools  have  rural  demonstration  and  training  schools. 
Nineteen  of  the  29  state  universities  answering  had  courses  in  rural 
education,  with  the  bulk  of  their  enrollment  in  summer  terms,  but  eight 
have  established  courses  running  throughout  the  year. 

Three  independently  endowed  colleges  of  education  reported  work  in 
rural  education.  In  Chicago  University  32  students  were  enrolled  in  two 
courses  last  summer.  Not  much  is  being  done  in  the  regular  year  be- 
cause there  is  no  man  on  the  teaching  staff  ready  to  give  such  course. 
No  graduate  students  are  preparing  theses  in  rural  education.  In 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennesse,  a  four-year 
course  in  rural  education  is  provided  under  the  direction  of  a  trained 
specialist  in  this  field.  There  are  five  faculty  members  teaching  college 
and  graduate  courses  in  rural  education.  In  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  254  different  students  were  enrolled,  last  year,  includ- 
ing the  summer  term  in  courses  in  rural  education.  The  enrollment 
in  these  courses  at  present  is — Eight  doctors'  dissertations  in  rural 
education  have  been  completed  there  in  the  past  15  years,  and  four 
such  dissertations  are  being  written  this  year. 

The  general  and  special,  local  and  national  educational  journals  are 
presenting  much  excellent  material  about  rural  education,  likewise  the 
daily  newspapers  and  the  weekly  periodicals;  and  during  the  past  three 
years  the  popular  magazines  published  465  titles  about  rural  education 
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and  closely  related  subjects.  Leading  publishing  houses  are  asking  for 
books  of  real  merit  in  this  field,  and  a  few  such  books  are  appearing. 
In  Cornell  University  and  in  the  state  universities  of  North  Carolina, 
Wisconsin  and  other  states  some  illuminating  researches  in  rural 
sociology  are  being  published.  The  Journal  of  Rural  Education,  edited 
by  Dr.  Dunn  and  published  by  this  department  bids  fair  to  bear  com- 
parison with  any  of  the  technical  journals  in  special  fields  of  education. 

The  survey  presented  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  sufficiently 
itemized  and  inclusive  to  yield  adequate  evidence  of  the  derivation, 
refinement  and  application  of  a  rapidly  improving  technique  in  rural 
education. 

There  are  in  round  numbers  360,000  persons  now  engaged  in  profes- 
sional work  in  rural  education,  and  approximately  100,000  laymen  are 
directly  involved  in  it  to  some  extent.  Probably  quality  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  quantity  in  any  attempt  to  evaluate  personnel  as  a  resource  in 
education,  but  in  spite  of  the  irregular  academic  and  professional 
standards  which  obtain  in  the  350,000  of  the  rank  and  file  of  country 
and  village  teachers  they  possess  in  large  measure  the  potentialities 
of  youth  and  growth  with  which  to  make  response  to  the  many  means 
coming  into  use  for  their  general  growth  and  technical  preparation. 

County  superintendents  of  rural  schools;  teachers  of  rural  teachers 
working  in  local  and  state  normal  schools  and  as  helping  teachers  in 
counties;  extension  teachers  working  as  county  farm  agents  or  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  club  leaders;  official  and  professional 
national  and  state  agents,  of  rural  education;  and  persons  teaching 
college  courses  in  rural  sociology  and  rural  life  (a  mailing  list  of  414 
such  teachers  is  available)  make  up  an  aggregate  approximating  10,000 
persons  who  constitute  the  leadership  in  rural  education. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  this  great  field  in  education,  which  has  an 
active  national  personnel  of  360,000  people,  10,000  of  whom  have  char- 
acter, maturity  and  experience  or  other  preparation  to  justify  them  in 
places  of  leadership  and  power,  should  become  self-conscious  and  take 
account  of  itself?  This  differentiating  self-consciousness  is  not  to  make 
rural  education  a  provincialism  and  a  side  show,  it  is  rather  to  lift  it 
into  intelligently  vivid  public  appreciation  in  order  that  it  may  be  re- 
incorporated in  honest  proportion  and  true  prospective  in  great  state 
and  national  programs  of  domestic  education. 

To  take  advantage  of  personnel  as  a  resource  in  rural  education  the 
entrance  for  both  the  rank  and  file  and  the  leadership  must  be  made 
more  attractive  by  being  rhade  more  difficult.  As  the  intellectual  and 
professional  levels  for  work  in  every  field  of  rural  education  are  raised, 
self-respect  and  satisfaction  will  increase,  until  leadership  capacity 
will  be  identified  earlier,  and  more  fully  developed.  The  present  po- 
tential leadership  is  doubtless  far  greater  than  the  paltry  3  per  cent, 
whom  position  identifies;  through  money,  organization  and  evolution 
in  technique  a  far  greater  number  of  places  in  which  an  enriched  ex- 
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perience  and  stimulating  personal  contact  which  nourishes  growth  will 
be  derived. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  competition  of  the  unfit,  the  superficial 
character  of  the  fitting  of  the  so-called  fit  will  come  into  closer  scrutiny 
and  be  improved  until  presently  in  the  ranks  of  both  lay  and  profes- 
sional workers  that  positive  confidence  which  sustains  itself  in  thought 
and  action  in  comparison  with  the  best  workers  in  all  human  enter- 
prise will  be  demonstrated.  This  will  inspire  every  individual  in  the 
fellowship  and  in  the  leadership  of  rural  education  with  distinctness, 
clarity,  and  grip  of  purpose;  then  a  great  thing  will  happen,  natively 
endowed  men  and  women  will  rise  from  our  ranks  by  experience  and 
severely  critical  preparation  to  real  intellectual  distinction  and  to  in- 
vincible moral  stamina.  Such  a  fellowship  and  such  a  leadership  have 
been  great  lacks  and  they  are  today  great  needs  as  resources  in  rural 
education. 

Principles  underlying  and  determining  the  selection  of  the  content 
of  curricula  will  then  be  made  plain;  theses  stating  control  ideas  in 
teaching,  supervision,  and  administration  will  then  be  intelligibly 
written;  and  appreciation  so  intimate  and  sincere  that  a  novice  may 
feel  them  will  be  achieved.  Then  money,  organization,  and  technique 
will  get  their  true  identity  as  means  to  an  end,  and  they  will  be  united 
to  advance  this  end  by  the  human  control  of  an  adequate  leadership. 

Such  a  leadership  will  successfully  invoke  the  richest  resource  which 
rural  education  or  any  other  great  public  enterprise  can  have  in  the 
democracy — social  control.  Social  control  is  that  thing  which  Kipling 
meant  when  in  writing  about  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  he  said,  "A 
force  invincible  received  that  blow."  It  is  to  this  same  invincible 
force  that  rural  educaton  must  make  its  final  appeal. 

Child  welfare  clinics  and  enforcing  the  use  of  milk  from  tuberculin 
tested  herds  makes  not  only  parents  but  the  public  as  well  aware  of 
and  ready  to  demand  fundamental  health  requisites.  A  great  war 
emergency  forces  a  quickened  public  intelligence  about  seductive  social 
diseases,  and  these  diseases  become  legal  disabilities  which  disgrace  and 
socially  ostracise  their  victims  with  the  relentless  severity  of  a  con- 
sensus of  disapproval.  Likewise  the  searchlight  of  present  day  scientific 
itemization  of  facts  and  conditions  in  education  with  increased  facility 
in  putting  the  whole  situation  vividly  in  public  review,  are  resulting 
in  a  much  more  direct  and  compelling  appeal  for  social  control  in 
education. 

In  turning  to  social  control  as  its  greatest  resource,  rural  education 
has  an  undoubted  advantage  in  that  for  educational  purposes  the  rural 
situation  has  all  the  potentialities  of  superiority.  The  small  community 
was  the  type  maker  of  our  American  democracy  and  it  is  today  the 
chief  conservator  of  that  type.  In  the  simple  but  fundamentally  inclusive 
life  of  smaller  groups  of  people,  children  and  youths  slowly  but  surely 
elaborate  their  lives  into  something  like  a  total  possession  of  humanity. 
Their  lives  are  nourished  by  nature,  by  parental  and  other  adult  com- 
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panionships,  and  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  an  infinite  plan  as  it 
constantly  evolves  before  their  eyes,  their  danger — and  often  their 
doom — is  that  isolated  contemplation  blights  them  with  inertia.  Thus 
their  lives  may  stop  at  the  perceptual  level  and  great  conceptual 
living  be  denied  them. 

Inertia  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  rural  education.  Social  control  is 
slowly  but  surely  changing  this  characteristic  from  rest  or  slow  advance 
into  accelerating  progress.  Eight  million  country  children  from  their 
location  of  natural  educational  advantages,  escaping  that  inertia  which 
has  caught  and  held  back  many,  hail  with  delight  a  new  day.  In  this 
new  day  more  money,  better  organization,  truer  technique,  a  worthier 
personnel,  and  the  invincible  force  of  social  control  which  unites  all 
these  resources  for  maximum  service  is  saving  for  them  their  richest 
American  birthright — the  wealth  of  a  few  and  an  adequate  education. 

A  few  concluding  suggestions  may  well  be  kept  by  a  visitor  in 
somewhat  general  terms.  The  money  resource  must  be  fully  used.  In 
order  to  be  justly  used  it  must  be  equalized  in  its  collection  and  in  its 
distribution  proportionately  to  all  the  educational  needs  of  the  statv^. 
Equalization  in  collection  is  sought  by  taking  it  from  different  sized 
and  overlapping  units  of  area,  by  an  income  tax,  and  by  an  excess  or 
differentiated  profits  tax.  Equalization  in  use  is  measured  in  compara- 
ble results  throughout  the  various  kinds  and  localities  of  service  in 
the  state.  The  money  question  is  the  tap-root  problem  in  educational 
equalization. 

In  organization  the  mass  idea  must  be  kept  leavened  by  the  clear 
understanding  that  the  unit  of  value  in  all  humanitarian  effort  is  the 
individual.  It  must  be  constantly  remembered  that  for  educational 
ends  the  most  precious  individual  is  the  child.  The  elementary  school 
lies  between  every  child  and  the  high  school.  The  high  school  inter- 
cepts every  youth  on  his  way  to  the  university.  It  is  necessary  to  say 
that  top  heaviness  is  a  constant  danger  in  both  state  and  institutional 
service  in  education. 

Technique  and  personnel  are  inextricably  intimate  in  their  relation- 
ships in  educational  service.  Vision,  imagination,  intelligence,  and 
courage  must  characterize  both.  Life  seems  to  be  too  rich  and  too 
full  to  permit  total  mastery,  and  the  individual  must  for  the  time  being 
make  himself  master  of  differentiated  segments  of  knowledge.  The 
safety  of  democratic  government  rests  in  the  public  aim  to  acquire  in 
each  individual  citizen  the  highest  possible  total  number  of  such 
segments  before  the  preoccupation  of  adult  life  slow  up  further 
growth.  This  public  purpose  should  be  pushed  to  the  limit  in  rural 
life.  It  is  this  sort  of  educational  service  which  is  most  likely  to  safe- 
guard the  number  and  quality  of  the  rural  population.  Our  common 
education  is  the  main  safeguard  of  our  democracy. 

Leadership  in  the  personnel  of  any  backward  field  of  education  is 
the  imperative  quality.  In  the  teacher  of  the  small  local  school,  in  the 
county   superintendent   and   the   helping   teacher,    in   the   teachers   of 
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rural  education  in  state  normal  schools  and  in  the  university,  as  well 
as  in  the  leaders  in  the  State's  Department  of  Education,  and  all  in- 
terested and  participating  citizens — there  must  be  an  utter  sincerity 
of  democratic  idealism.  There  must  be  an  understanding  sympathy 
with  the  common  run  of  men  so  ingrained  and  intimate,  that  the  vortex 
compulsions  of  centers  of  population,  wealth  and  social  power  will 
be  adequately  withstood. 

Dr.  Cameron  announced  that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Association,  any  amendment  to  the  constitution  must  be  presented  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  one  day  prior  to  action  thereon.  He 
therefore  read  the  following: 

To  amend  Article  4,  Section  1,  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"A  committe  of  nine  to  serve  as  a   Board   of  Managers   of 
the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  three  only  of  whom  are 
to  be  appointed  annually  and  serve  for  three  years." 

DR.  CAMERON:  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  tonight  is  a 
Marylander,  and  a  man  I  think  whom  all  of  you  know,  a  man  who  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  education,  a  man  who  has  been  pro- 
gressive, and  a  man  of  whom  we,  as  Marylanders,  can  feel  justly 
proud.  He  is  the  man  w'ho  is  making  the  work  of  education  go  in  this 
State,  so.  that  the  schools  of  Maryland  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
they  ought  to  be,  as  among  the  most  progressive  in  America.  So,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  our  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  who  will  talk  about  "What  the  Legislation  of 
1922  Means  to  the  Maryland  Public  Schools." 

MR.  COOK:  Fellow  teachers,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  Ayres' 
index  number  of  school  attendance  and  financial  support  for  the  school 
year  1922  has  just  been  computed  as  65.1  for  the  State  and  56.0  for 
the  average  county.  A  perfect  score  in  the  10  items  making  up  the 
index  would  be  100.  This  means  that  the  state  average  gained  3.6 
points  over  last  year  and  the  average  county  2.3  points.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  index  number  in  1918,  when  Maryland's  rank  was 
34th  among  the  states,  was  only  43.2.  The  1922  index  number  in  1918 
would  have  given  Maryland  the  fifth  rank  among  the  states.  All  of  the 
states  without  doubt  have  made  some  progress  since  1918. 

The  county  ranking  highest  in  each  of  the  ten  items  included  in  the 
Aryes'  index  number  are:  Wicomico  in  Item  1:  Children  5  and  under 
18  years  of  age  in  average  attendance  in  school;  Caroline  in  Item  2: 
Average  days  attended  by  each  child  5  and  under  18  years;  Harford  in 
Item  3:  Average  days  schools  were  open;  Wicomico  in  Item  4:  Per  cent, 
of  attendance  in  high  school;  Washington  in  Item  5:  Per  cent,  of  boys 
to  girls  in  high  school;  Allegany  in  Item  6:  Total  expenditure  per  child 
in  average  attendance;  Allegany  in  Item  7:  Total  expenditure  per  child 
5  and  under  18  years;  Allegany  in  Item  8:  Total  expenditure  per 
teacher,  principal  and  supervisor;  Allegany  in  Item  9:  Expenditure 
other  than  salaries  per  child  in  attendance;  and  Baltimore  in  Item  10: 
Average  monthly  salary  per  teacher,  principal,  and  supervisor. 
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Due  chiefly  to  expenditures  for  buildings,  Allegany  and  Howard  Coun- 
ties show  great  gains,  Allegany  ranking  first  in  the  State  among  the 
counties.  Calvert  and  Garrett,  among  the  lowest  counties,  raised  their 
index  numbers  6  and  5  points,  respectively.  All  the  other  counties  im- 
proved their  rating  with  the  exception  of  three  which  lowered  their 
rank,  viz.,  Washington,  Montgomery,  and  Kent.  In  Montgomery  the 
decrease  is  due  to  the  small  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  as  compared 
with  those  of  1921. 

The  average  county  index  number  for  white  schools  is  60.2  points-, 
Baltimore  County  standing  first  among  the  counties  with  77.9  points, 
and  St.  Mary's  last,  with  36.5  points.  For  colored  schools,  the  average 
is  34.8  points,  with  a  range  from  20.1  in  St.  Mary's  to  47.4  in  Allegany. 
Both  white  and  colored  schools  made  a  gain  over  last  year  of  over  two 
points. 

The  effect  of  the  1922  legislation  and  the  approval  of  school  bond 
issues  in  Baltimore  City  and  in  Harford,  Cecil,  Allegany,  Baltimore,  and 
Montgomery  Counties  should  aid  materially  in  raising  Maryland's  index 
number  in  1923  and  1924.  The  Equalization  Fund  will  operate  to  break 
down  the  very  great  inequalities  in  educational  opportunity  now  exist- 
ing between  the  richer  and  poorer  counties,  not  by  bringing  the  richer 
counties  down,  but  by  improving  results  in  the  poorer  counties. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  school  legislation  of  1922  was  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Equalization  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
equalization  of  educational  opportunities  among  the  counties;  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  this  fund  is  thus  stated: 

1.  It  permits  every  county  to  pay  the  state  minimum  salaries  on  a 
reasonable  local  tax  rate  for  schools,  but  does  not  forbid  a  county  to 
pay  more  than  the  minimum,  if  it  so  desires,  by  levying  a  tax  rate 
above  sixty-seven  cents. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  equalization  fund  each  county  will  receive  is 
calculated  every  two  years,  and  is  written  in  the  state  school  budget, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  counties  sharing  in 
the  fund  can  secure  as  many  trained  teachers  as  are  available,  and  the 
increased  cost  of  these  better  qualified  teachers  will  not  increase  the 
local  county  tax  rate  for  schools.  The  poorer  counties  can  compete  on 
equal  terms  for  their  own  local  product  of  trained  teachers. 

3.  The  present  state  salary  schedule  requires  that  a  normal  school 
graduate  who  has  charge  of  a  one  or  two-teacher  rural  school  shall  be 
paid  a  minimum  salary  one  hundred  dollars  higher  than  she  would 
receive  as  a  grade  teacher  in  a  town  or  city  school  in  the  same  county. 
This  is  a  direct  bonus  to  normal  school  graduates  who  elect  to  teach  in 
the  rural  schools  that  are  so  numerous  in  the  sparsely  settled  poorer 
counties. 

4.  A  minimum  state  school  year  of  180  days  is  secured  without  hard- 
ship on  the  poorer  communities;  and,  since  teachers'  salaries  are  on  a 
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yearly  basis,  payable  in  ten  monthly  installments,  many  of  the  counties 
have  a  school  year  of  190  days  or  more,  without  any  additional  cost 
td  the  taxpayers. 

5.  A  poor  county  shares  in  the  equalization  fund  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  training  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  corps,  and 
to  the  increase  in  high  school  facilities  and  other  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children,  because  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  in  all 
schools  is  the  main  factor  in  determining  each  county's  share.  This 
will  be  a  strong  point  for  a  county  superintendent  to  use  in  urging  pro- 
gressive school  policies. 

6.  The  equalization  fund  made  it  possible  to  secure  a  salary  increase 
for  well-trained  teachers  totaling  upwards  of  half  a  million  dollars  and 
ranging  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  seven  hundred  dollars  per 
teacher;  and  this  was  accomplished  in  a  legislative  year  when  the 
watchword  of  both  political  parties  was  "reduction  of  taxes."  Only  five 
votes  in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate  were  cast  against  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

7.  Along  with  salary  increases  for  teachers  came  salary  increases  for 
county  superintendents;  salary  increases  for  supervisors  and  helping 
teachers,  and  a  supervisory  officer  was  provided  in  each  county  for 
every  forty  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  state  paying  two- 
thirds  of  the  minimum,  salaries  of  county  superintendents,  supervisors, 
helping  teachers,  and  the  entire  salary  of  one  school  attendance  officer 
for  each  county.  Large  increases  for  the  normal  schools  were  voted; 
the  budget  for  the  State  Department  was  largely  increased;  increases 
for  textbooks,  for  vocational,  physical  and  health  education  were 
granted,  and  the  entire  budget  was  passed  as  requested  with  a  cut  of 
only  123,000  out  of  a  total  of  three  and  a  half  millions. 

By  reason  of  our  extensive  and  intensive  school  campaign  of  1921- 
1922,  the  friends  of  education  in  Maryland  are  now  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  how  those  needs  may  be  met.  They 
know,  and  we  shall  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  forget,  that  our  main 
objective  during  the  next  four  years  is  to  improve: 

The  training  of  our  teachers  and  thereby  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching. 

(1)  By  the  improvement  of  the  administration  and  super- 

vision of  schools. 

(2)  By   securing  a  larger  attendance  at  our  state  normal 

schools. 

(3)  By   extension    courses   for   teachers    during   the   school 

year  at  state  expense. 

(4)  By  promoting  the  attendance  at  summer  schools. 

(5)  By  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  1922  school  law 

for  more  efficient  supervision  of  both  town  and  rural 
schools. 
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There  are  many  minor  problems  that  will  from  time  to  time  engage 
the  attention  of  the  county  superintendents  and  the  members  of  the 
State  Department,  but  there  will  be  a  continuous  survey  of  the  results 
of  teaching,  and  the  relation  of  efficient  administration  aind  supervision 
to  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

The  Department  will  make  studies  annually  of  attendance,  age  grade 
distribution,  per  pupil  costs,  certification  and  salary  of  teachers,  size  of 
classes,  educational  index  numbers  for  the  counties,  tax  rates,  results 
of  tests,  and  compliance  with  the  requirements  for  the  receipt  of  the 
Equalization  Fund,  with  the  point  of  view  of  stimulating  competition 
among  the  counties  to  carry  out  the  wisest  educational  procedure. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  school  programs,  every  item  of  improvement 
requires  additional  funds,  either  state  or  local.  A  careful  study  of 
school  data  from  every  county  in  the  state  revealed  that  the  poorer 
counties  had  higher  tax  rates,  and  a  less  well-trained  teaching  staff  than 
the  wealthier  counties.  The  Ayres'  Index  calculated  for  each  county, 
showed  that,  in  ability  to  support  schools,  there  is  as  much  variation  in 
Maryland  between  the  highest  and  lowest  county  as  there  is  in  the 
United  States  between  the  highest  and  lowest  state.  One  county  ranked 
with  South  Carolina,  and  another  had  the  same  index  as  Montana. 

We  found  that  the  wealthier  counties  have  three  or  four  times  as 
much  wealth  back  of  each  child  to  be  educated  as  the  poorer  counties; 
but  in  the  distribution  of  the  state  school  fund  on  the  basis  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  and  the  aggregate  days  of  school  attendance,  a 
wealthy  county  receives  as  much  money  for  each  child  as  a  poor  county. 
If  the  state  appropriation  had  been  increased  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
poor  counties  to  carry  the  new  program  on  a  reasonable  local  tax  rate, 
and  the  money  distributed  according  to  the  usual  plan  of  apportion- 
ment, an  increase  of  more  than  $2,000,000  would  have  been  required  in 
the  State  appropriation.  This  increase  was  more  than  we  could  right- 
fully ask  for  or  hope  to  get;  so  we  adopted  the  equalization  fund  as  a 
means  of  aiding  the  poorer  counties  to  carry  the  new  program,  and  the 
principle  underlying  this  fund  was  thus  stated  to  the  people: 

Any  county  that  can  not  carry  the  new  minimtim  salary  schedule  for 
teachers  on  a  county  school  tax  levy  of  67  cents  on  $100  of  aissessed  valu- 
ation, shall  have  such  <an  allotment  from  the  equalization  fund  as  will 
enable  the  county  to  carry  the  program;  provided  also  that  not  less 
than  24  per  cent,  of  the  current  expense  budget  must  be  spent  for  pur- 
poses other  than  teachers'  salaries. 

We  found  that  fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  counties  would  share  in  the 
Equalization  Fund,  in  amounts  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $35,000  for  1923, 
with  a  total  of  $234,000  for  the  fifteen  counties.  Instead  of  increasing 
the  state  school  fund  by  $2,000,000  and  distributing  it  on  a  pupil  basis, 
we  asked  for  an  increase  of  $234,000  and  distributed  this  amount  to 
those   communities   that  needed  the  help   most,  without  reducing  the 
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amount  distributed  to  all  other  communities.  All  of  this  data,  giving 
the  exact  figures  on  the  equalization  fund  for  each  county,  and  all  other 
items  of  the  state  school  budget  were  set  forth  in  a  "Do  You  Know" 
folder  and  widely  distributed,  and  each  county  superintendent  organized 
a  publicity  campaign  to  explain  the  principles  back  of  the  budget. 

Dr.  Cameron  announced  a  change  in  the  place  where  the  refreshments 
were  to  be  served  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  the  Association.  These 
refreshments  were  served  by  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Schools. 

DR.  CAMERON:  I  think  that  in  this  general  theme  on  rural  educa- 
tion which  we  have  heard  this  morning  and  this  evening,  something 
ought  to  be  said  about  the  effects!  of  rural  education  upon  education  in 
general,  and  on  citizenship,  and  on  democracy,  so  we  are  fortunate 
tonight  in  having  with  us  Dr.  Frank  W.  Wright,  Director  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  and  Normal  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  will 
address  us  on  the  topic,  "Education  in  a  Democracy,"  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you,  Dr.  Wright. 

DR.  WRIGHT:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Teachers:  Coming  at 
this  place  on  the  program  and  looking  at  this  subject,  I  feel  very  much 
like  one  of  our  freshman  in  a  New  England  College  who  handed  in  as 
a  topic  for  an  English  theme,  "Civilization";  he  was  advised  that  there 
were  four  years  in  that  course.  I  had  a  letter  from  your  Chairman 
which  advised  me  that  the  topics  of  the  evening  would  be  specifically 
on  rural  education.  I  saw  no  very  good  reason  for  changing  my  topic, 
however,  because  I  happen  to  represent  a  state  that  has  very  little,  if 
any,  rural  school  problem.  All  these  problems  of  rural  education 
center  around  the  one-room  rural  school.  We  have  20,000  teachers 
in  our  state  and  only  760  of  them  alone  are  teaching  in  the  one-room 
rural  schools.  I  can  sum  that  up  by  saying  that  our  state  spent  over 
a  million  dollars  last  year  to  transport  children  to  consolidated  rural 
schools.  Consolidation  has  completely  swept  our  state,  and  we  have 
ceased  to  talk  about  it.  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  stressing  edu- 
cation as  reflected  in  all  our  public  schools.  There  is  just  a  little  danger 
in  singling  out  one  type  and  seeming  to  stress  it  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  types  of  education.  As  I  understand  this  matter,  education  is  a 
whole,  whether  it  is  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  or  in  any  county,  or  state. 
My  time  is  short,  and  so  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  rather  closely  to 
an  abstract  which  I  have  prepared  for  your  secretary. 

Standing  in  front  of  our  State  Capitol  on  Beason  Hill  in  Boston,  are 
the  bronze  statues  of  two  illustrious  sons  of  New  England.  I  bring  their 
names  before  you  tonight  because  they  symbolize  two  of  the  basic  ideals 
in  the  life  of  our  nation.  For  three  score  years,  Massachusetts  has  been 
content  to  allow  these  two  to  challenge  the  attention  of  those  who  enter 
our  capitol  building. 

Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster  will  reveal 
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that  he  was  actuated  in  all  his  matchless  oratory  and  splendid  public 
service  with  one,  all-impelling  idea — the  belief  that  our  laws  and  con- 
stitutions were  sacred,  and  that  he  who  would  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  law  or  attempt  to  lay  vile  hands  upon  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment was  the  worst  enemy  of  mankind.  To  Daniel  Webster,  law  and 
order  was  more  than  a  shibboleth,  it  was  the  central  theme  in  the  life 
of  New  England's  greatest  senator. 

As  the  sole  companion  of  Webster,  there  stands  the  bronze  embodiment 
of  the  greatest  of  our  American  educators,  the  father  of  our  modern 
system  of  public  education,  Horace  Mann.  He  it  was,  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  who  laid  the  foundation  and  gave  shape  to 
the  superstructure  of  our  most  American  institution,  our  free  public 
schools. 

Pitting  it  is  that  Massachusetts  should  have  immortalized  in  bronze 
these  two  great  men  to  remind  our  people  that  respect  for  the  law 
and  belief  in  the  power  of  universal  education  are  the  index  of  the 
character  of  a  nation. 

Need  I  say  that  we  must  again  come  to  the  feet  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  Horace  Mann;  that  we  must  see  in  a  clearer  light  the  vital  rela- 
tion of  the  forces  that  emanated  from  their  lives  and  the  future  of  our 
nation.  Show  me  a  people  with  a  zealous  regard  for  the  majesty  of 
our  laws  and  an  abiding  faith  in  our  school  system  and  I  will  show  you 
a  great  people.  Show  me  a  people  where  one  or  both  of  these  factors 
is  lacking  and  I  will  show  you  a  people  already  decadent. 

As  the  permanent  foreword  of  the  little  newspaper  which  furnished 
the  first  reading  lessons  for  the  famous  Moonlight  Schools  of  Kentucky, 
Cora  Wilson  Stewart  chose  the  lines  from  "Our  State,"  by  Whittier: 

"The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth  , 

Are  free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health. 
And  dearer  far  than  gold  or  grain 
Are  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain." 

A  nation  cannot  be  free  and  ignorant  at  the  same  time,  said  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Russia  is  one  tragic  laboratory  proof  of  that  statement.  Wells 
says  that  "civilization  is  a  race  between  chaos  and  education."  The 
race  is  not  yet  decided  though  this  great  western  democracy  of  ours  is 
a  promise  to  the  war-sick  world  that  democracy  and  education — one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other — are  the  hope  of  a  better  day. 

A  book  that  no  American  should  leave  unread  is  James  Bryce's  last 
published  work,  "Modern  Democracies."  In  the  second  volume  of  this 
monumental  work  can  be  found  a  brief  paragraph  that  expresses  the 
very  being  of  our  matchless  experiment  in  free  government.  Bryce  says, 
"Democracy  is  based  upon  the  expectation  of  certain  virtues  in  the 
people,  and  upon  its  tendency  to  foster  and  further  develop  these  vir- 
tues.     It    expects  not   only   intelligence,   but    intelligence    elevated   by 
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honor,  purified  by  sympathy  and  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
community.  It  relies  upon  the  people  to  discern  these  virtues  and  to 
choose  their  leaders  by  them." 

Democracy  is  not  the  machinery  of  government,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  a  body  of  public  officials,  or  universal  suffrage. 
These  are  expressions  of  the  democratic  ideal  and  the  avenues  through 
which  it  works  itself  out.  Democracy  is  faith;  it  is  the  hope  and  belief 
that  when  the  crises  of  peace  and  war  come,  there  will  be  found  in  our 
people  certain  fundamental  virtues  without  which  democracy  has  no 
foundation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Georges  Clemenceau,  the  pre-eminent 
statesman  of  France,  in  his  Boston  address  last  week.  He  warned  us 
in  no  uncertain  language  that  the  world  now  faces  a  crisis  equal  to, 
if  not  greater  than,  that  through  which  she  has  passed  during  the 
four  years  of  the  world  war.  If  this  be  true,  the  work  of  the  school 
teacher  must  take  on  new  meaning  and  be  carried  forward  with  in- 
creased devotion  to  the  public  good. 

The  biologists  tell  us  that  acquired  characteristics  are  not  trans- 
mitted. Heredity  does  not  give  one  generation  the  characteristics,  ac- 
quired after  birth,  of  the  preceding  generation.  Our  manners  and  our 
morals,  our  spiritual  life,  our  education  in  a  comprehensive  term,  are 
all  acquired  characteristics.  We  do  not  receive  them  by  right  of  birth, 
but  by  dint  of  individual  effort,  through  channels  provided  by  home, 
church,  school  and  other  forms  of  organized  human  society.  Euclid 
was  right  when  he  said  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  learning.  Each 
individual,  each  succeeding  generation  of  children  must  be  educated  'for 
a  place  in  a  democratic  society. 

If  democracy  is  based  upon  the  expectation  of  certain  virtues  in  the 
neople,  who  then  is  to  guaranj:ee  the  existence  of  these  virtues  in  that 
vast  portion  of  our  youth  now  enrolled  in  our  schools?  You,  the 
teachers  of  Maryland,  can  answer  that  question  for  your  State.  The 
inculcation,  by  a  process  of  systematic  education,  of  those  civic  virtues 
that  support  our  nation  is  your  task.  You  dare  not  leave  the  task 
undone!  Yon  cannot  do  it  poorly.  The  efficiency  of  your  system  of 
free  public  schools  is  pretty  largely  the  index  of  the  strength  and 
character  of  your  life  as  a  commonwealth. 

One  of  the  basic  elements  in  a  democracy  is  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  theme  of  the  evening  has  centered  in  rural  education,  and  well 
it  might.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  seek  counsel  of  despair,  but  it 
is  an  occasion  for  looking  facts  in  the  face  to  the  end  that  better  con- 
ditions may  prevail  for  the  12,000,000  children  who  attend  school  in 
the  open  country  and  in  villages  of  small  population. 

In  drafting  the  national  army  of  approximately  3,000,000  men,  700,000 
were  found  unable  to  write  their  names  in  registering.  Our  own  illiter- 
acy commission  of  the  National  Education  Association  informed  us  at 
the  session  held  in  Boston  this  past  summer  that  illiteracy  in  rural 
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communities  is  7.01  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1.8  per  cent,  for  the 
cities.  It  seems  that  the  rural  child  runs  four  times  the  risk  of  grow- 
ing up  illiterate  as  the  child  who  attends  school  in  the  city.  The  com- 
mittee states  that  our  willingness  to  tolerate  the  makeshift  rural  school 
is  the  cause  for  almost  2,000,000  illiterates  in  the  United  States  today. 

Conditions  have  doubtless  been  greatly  improved  since  the  survey 
of  your  State  by  the  General  Education  Board  in  1916.  But  this  sur- 
vey, and  all  similar  surveys  since  that  time,  notably  the  just  completed 
rural  school  survey  of  New  York  State,  show  that  the  outstanding  need 
of  rural  education  that  will  best  serve  a  democracy  is  trained  teaching. 
The  New  York  survey  states  that  the  child  in  the  rural  schools  of  that 
State  stands  one  chance  in  20  of  being  taught  by  a  graduate  of  a 
normal  school. 

Too  complacently  are  we  now  accepting  a  situation  that  caused  much 
discussion  two  years  ago  under  the  caption,  a  teacher  shortage.  There 
is,  in  fact,  an  alarming  shortage  of  teachers  today,  though  all  our 
schools  are  open.  We  need  a  new  definition  of  teacher  shortage  to 
arouse  public  opinion  to  the  point  of  demanding  adequate  preparation 
for  teaching  and  being  willing  to  reward  that  type  of  service  by  giving 
it  sufficient  financial  and  social  status.  There  will  be  a  teacher  short- 
age in  Maryland  and  in  all  of  the  states  of  our  nation  until  every  child 
of  school  age  is  in  school  for  a  full  day,  in  a  group  not  larger  than  35, 
and  taught  by  a  person  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  standard  normal  school 
requiring  at  least  two  years  of  post-secondary  school  work. 

Corrollary  to  the  proposition  that  the  state  should  demand  a  minimum 
of  preparation  of  its  teachers  is  the  obligation  that  the  state  train 
these  teachers.  State  normal  schools  to  the  number  of  167  have  been 
built  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  America  might  have  trained 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  obligation  that  it  train  its  teachers,  the  state 
should  guarantee  in  its  laws  an  adequate  minimum  salary  to  the  teach- 
ers it  has  trained;  should  protect  these  public  servants  in  their  work 
by  legislation  giving  tenure  of  office  after  reasonable  probation;  and, 
finally,  safeguard  the  future  of  the  teaching  profession  by  pension  or 
retirement  allowance  for  the  aged  or  incapacitated  teachers. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  Maryland  has  gone  in  these  directions.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  you  that  Massachusetts  opened  the  first  state  normal 
school  in  America  in  1839,  and  has  since  enacted  laws  to  protect  the 
teaching  profession  on  each  of  the  points  just  enumerated.  Our  teach- 
ers are  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  guaranteed  in  our  laws 
a  minimum  salary,  tenure  of  office,  and  retirement  allowance.  All  this 
is  done  in  the  firm  belief  that  our  state  and  nation  will  be  great  only 
as  our  schools  are  effective,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  is; 
measured  by  the  quality  of  our  teaching  service. 

We  are  justifiably  disturbed  in  these  days  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
costs  of  government.  No  longer  is  a  billion-dollar  Congress  an  occasion 
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for  headlines  in  the  press.  Indeed,  some  city  budgets  are  in  excess  of 
that  amount.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  one  may  make  bold  to  state 
the  belief  that  education,  the  most  important  public  enterprise,  should 
receive  more  financial  support  than  now  is  given.  A  nation  that  owns 
10,000,000  automobiles,  and  spends  $3,000,000,000  a  year  for  amusements 
can  add  to  the  one  billion  dollars  now  given  to  support  public  educa- 
tion. 

Corollary  to  this  last  statement  concering  the  extent  to  which  our 
people  are  willing  to  spend  money  for  amusement  lies  one  of  the 
great  responsibilities  of  our  schools.  The  movement  that  has  become 
nation  wide  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  seems  to  have  revealed  a  weak- 
ness in  the  schools  that  trained  our  adult  population,  and  now  train 
our  youth.  No  business  in  America  is  today  more  patronized  than 
low-priced  amusements.  Not  all  of  it  is  harmful;  indeed,  much  of  it 
is  beneficial.  It  cannot,  however,  be  argued  that  the  major  effect  is  the 
general  normal  and  intellectual  improvement  of  our  people.  What, 
then,    is   the   problem? 

The  schools  of  a  democracy  must  create  a  desire  to  use  profitably 
the  leisure  time  that  wise  legislation  will  continue  to  guarantee  our 
people.  In  addition  to  vocational  efficiency,  the  school  must  give  some 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  in  music,  in  literature,  and  in  the 
drama. 

That  school  system  is  employing  a  short-sighted  policy  when,  in  the 
interest  of  false  economy,  it  limits  the  time  or  money  to  art,  music, 
home-making  and  wholesome  recreation.  In  truth,  a  little  investigation 
will  show  that  in  the  evolution  of  human  society  music  is  older  than 
reading,  art  and  hand  work  than  writing,  and  homemaking  than  reckon- 
ing. Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are,  chronologically,  the  fads  in 
our  curriculum.  We  need  an  education  for  our  people  that  will  natural- 
ize the  deadening  effects  of  the  "iron  man"  in  industry,  and  guard 
against  the  moral  hazards  that  lurk  in  the  hours  of  unemployment. 

Education  in  a  democracy  must  be  related  inseparably  with  the 
economic,  social  and  civil  life  of  the  people.  The  work  of  our  schools 
must  be  planned  with  conditions  outside  the  schools  clearly  in  mind, 
and  must  be  constantly  evaluated  in  terms  of  our  major  social  and 
civic  ideals. 

Much  of  the  recent  discussion  of  the  larger  purposes  of  education 
and  the  newer  changes  in  classroom  method  have  come  as  a  protest 
against  our  over-mechanized  type  of  schools.  We  are  coming  to  see 
that  fastening  children  to  the  floor  in  six  rows  of  seven  each  for  five 
hours  a  day,  and  hearing  them  recite  from  text  books,  is  not  democratic 
education,  because  it  fails  to  give  to  each  child  the  right  to  develop 
his  own  powers  and  interests  in  an  atmosphere  of  social  co-operation. 
The  socialized  recitation,  the  project  method,  and  the  junior  high 
school, — to   name   but   these — are   all   movements   in   the   direction   of 
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greater  freedom  for  the  development  of  the  individual  to  the  end  that 
he  may  better  serve  the  common  good.  We  are  realizing  that  children 
are  not  being  trained  for  group  activity  as  adults  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive, and  often  selfish,  life  in  school. 

The  child's  first  democracy  should  be  his  school,  and  he  should  find 
therein  all  of  the  elements  that  make  for  immediate  civic  values.  Not 
training  for  citizenship,  but  training  in  citizenship,  through  modern- 
ized content  and  more  democratic  classroom  management,  is  one  of  the 
finest  modern  contributions  that  our  schools  can  make. 

Need  one  pause  to  express  the  belief  that  the  new  aims  and  methods, 
now  rapidly  coming  into  our  schools,  should  have  as  their  ultimate 
purpose  the  development  of  thinking  power  in  our  youth.  Too  much 
in  the  past  have  we  used  facts  and  the  power  of  memory  as  the  basis 
of  method.  "Pacts  are  but  raw  material  for  thinking,"  says  Dewey. 
It  is  the  finished  product,  thought,  that  we  desire  from  our  schools. 

No  one  can  forecast  what  the  answers  will  be  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions now  facing  us.  He  would  be  bold  indeed  who  would  venture  any- 
thing like  a  final  opinion  as  to  what  will  be  the  solution  to  many  prob- 
lems now  being  worked  upon  in  the  fields  of  politics,  science,  religion, 
economics,  education,  and  sociology.  And  our  success  in  this  experi- 
ment in  democratic  government  will  be  largely  measured  by  these 
opinions  and  solutions. 

"When  asked,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  what  he  regarded  as  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Herbert  Spencer  replied, 
"The  power  of  suspended  judgment."  Never  before  was  the  significance 
of  this  statement  greater  than  now.  As  teachers  we  must  develop  in 
our  youth  their  natural  power  to  think.  We  must  give  them  occasion 
to  think  intensively  and  expansively.  We  must  encourage  them  to 
weigh  and  to  judge  the  validity  of  facts  presented.  We  must  send  from 
our  schools  a  generation  able  and  willing  to  do  their  own  thinking,  and 
to  form  opinions  for  which  they  are  willing  to  stand,  uninfiuenced  by 
self-seeking  propagandists. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  religious  teaching  in  our  schools  in  a  public 
address  in  Boston  last  Monday,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "The  failure  of  our 
public  schools  to  bring  up  good  voters  and  good  citizens  is  conspicuous. 
The  situation  stares  us  in  the  face  at  every  turn." 

Whether  it  is  a  "moral  collapse  after  the  armistice,"  the  "inevitable 
reaction  after  four  years  of  great  exaltation,"  or  whether,  in  gaining 
most  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  we  have  lost  a  little  of  our  soul,  one 
cannot  say.  But  if  Dr.  Eliot  is  even  approximately  right — and  I  am 
reluctant  to  concede  even  this  much — the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  Amer- 
ica is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day.  May  I  state  it  in  a  paragraph  from 
the  Iowa  Plan  for  Character  Education  that  was  recently  awarded  a 
prize  of  $20,000.     Under  the  caption,  "The  Sort  of  Person  at  Whom  the 
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School  Aims,"  the  committee  preparing  this  bulletin  says,  "A  person 
with  powers  proportionally  developed,  with  mental  discrimination, 
aesthetic  appreciation,  and  moral  determination;  one  aware  of  his  social 
relationships  and  happily  active  in  the  discharge  of  all  obligations;  one 
capable  of  leisure,  loving  nature,  revering  human  beings,  their  aspira- 
tions and  achievements;  one  observant  of  fact,  respectful  of  law  and 
order,  devoted  to  truth  and  justice;  one  who  while  loyal  to  the  best 
traditions  of  his  people,  dreams  and  works  toward  better  things;  and 
one  in  whom  is  the  allure  of  the  ideal,  and  whose  life  will  not  be  faith- 
less thereto." 

A  French  monarch,  when  questioned  as  to  the  effect  of  an  act  upon 
the  state,  replied,  "The  State,  I  am  the  State."  In  striking  contrast,  we 
find  the  three  opening  words  of  the  immortal  Constitution  of  our 
Federal  Union,  "We,  the  people."'  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  the 
State;  our  strength  and  our  weakness;  our  grandeur  and  our  greed; 
our  intelligence  and  our  illiteracy,  our  hopes  and  our  misgivings. 

The  teacher  on  the  lonliest  mountain  side  of  this  historic  common- 
wealth who,  through  skillful  instruction,  acts  as  an  interpreter  and 
guide  to  a  group  of  i\Iaryland's  children,  is  among  the  most  honored 
servants  of  your  State.     She  it  is  that  is  shaping  your  destiny. 

"The  English  schoolmaster  has  won,"  said  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 
With  equal  force  might  Foch  have  exclaimed,  "The  German  school- 
master has  lost." 

Germany  well  knew  that  she  must  first  put  into  her  schools  what  she 
would  eventually  have  in  the  life  of  the  empire.  Back  of  her  invasion 
of  Belgium  and  her  crime  against  civilization,  Germany  had  decades 
of  instruction,  from  kindergarten  to  university,  based  upon  a  philosophy 
of  brutal  materialism  and  shaped  by  a  policy  of  blood  and  iron. 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  deadliest  parallels  in  all  history  that  contemporary 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  Bismark  and  William  II.  of  Germany,  were 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  of  this  free  republic  of  the  West. 
Had  I  the  power,  I  would  place  the  pictures  of  these  three  great  lead- 
ers of  America  on  the  walls  of  every  school  building  in  this  land  as  a 
silent,  constant  force  for  good  among  our  children. 

May  I,  in  closing,  call  your  attention  to  this  fact — that  a  single  word 
in  our  language  is  adequate  to  fix  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  people  for- 
ever, that  is  the  word  "religion."  It  was  the  Hebrews  who  gave  us  that 
word  and  all  that  it  means.  A  single  word  in  our  language  fixes  Greece 
— that  word  is  "philosophy."  It  was  the  Greeks  that  taught  man  to 
organize  his  thought  in  large  units.  Rome  gave  us  law;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gave  us  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Fellow  teachers,  just  as  the  corner  stone  of  a  republic  is  laid,  it 
must  be  made  firm  by  an  intelligent  citizenship,  or  it  cannot  remain. 
My  hope  and  belief  is  that  just  as  the  Hebrews  gave  us  religion,  the 
Greek  gave  us  philosophy,  Rome  gave   us  law,   and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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gave  us  a  republic,  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  we  shall  be 
able  to  hold  the  thought  of  the  word  "America"  as  standing  for  the 
free  public  school  system.  I  think  that  contribution,  a  free,  democratic, 
publicly  supported  school  system  is  as  splendid  as  those  that  have 
gone  before.    We  are  the  only  nation  that  has  established  it. 

The  effect  of  America's  work  for  a  free  public  school  system,  by  the 
middle  of  this  century,  should  make  its  contribution  rank  with  Hebrew 
religion.  Roman  law,  Anglo-Saxon  self-government  making,  and  Grecian 
philosophy.     But  whose  task  is  it  to  do  it?    It  is  yours  and  mine. 

DR.  CAMERON:  This  meeting  is  now  adjourned  to  the  music  room 
on  the  second  floor,  where  we  will  enjoy  the  refreshments  being  served 
by  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Baltimore  City  Public 
Schools. 

THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 
Saturday,  December  2,  1922 

The  third  general  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion convened  at  11  o'clock,  Saturday  morning,  December  2,  1922,  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the  business  session. 

This  meeting  was  opened  by  the  singing  of  "America"  by  the  assem- 
bly, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

DR.  CAMERON:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  this 
morning  a  man  of  nation-wide  experience,  one  who  has  stood  before 
the  class  also  presided  over  one  of  the  large  Middle  West  universities, 
but  who  loves  best  the  work  of  instructing  university  students.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Arthur  Holmes,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  now  talk  to  you  on 
"Culture  as  Habit." 

DR.  HOLMES:  The  word  education  is  applied  both  to  a  process  and 
a  result.  The  process  is  the  process  of  making  habits  and  the  result  is 
habit.  The  habits  so  formed  are  habits  of  feeling,  perceiving,  think- 
ing, and  doing.  In  this  respect  they  are  all  inclusive  and  apply  to  all 
the  activities  of  life. 

This  new  conception  of  education  eliminates  some  of  the  connotations 
included  in  the  older  idea.  One  of  these  is  mental  discipline,  which 
taught  than  one  who  had  learned  logic  was  by  that  means  alone  made 
a  better  mathematician.  Dr.  Thorndike  of  Teachers'  College,  New  York 
City,  has  done  much  to  explode  that  well-worn  theory.  Another  attri- 
bute closely  allied  to  this  mental  discipline  is  culture.  Has  that  also 
been  eliminated  by  the  new  theory? 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  there  ever  was  of  culture  is  still  retained 
in  our  modern  theory  of  education.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  culture  is 
made  far  more  definite  and  given  a  place  and  significance  it  could 
never  have  acquired  for  itself  under  the  old  concept  of  education.     If 
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all  education  is  habit,  then  culture,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  the  realm  of 
education,  is  also  habit.  Let  us  examine  a  few  illustrations  of  what  we 
call  culture  and  then  see  if  we  cannot  frame  a  correct  definition  of  this 
much-to-be-desired  quality  in  terms  of  habit. 

Suppose  we  begin  wath  a  contemplation  of  that  most  interesting 
object,  a  cultured  young  lady.  And,  since  she  herself  with  true 
femininity  lays  so  much  stress  upon  her  dress,  let  us  look  for  culture 
there.  It  is  easy  to  find  it.  If  she  assaults  our  eyes  with  glaring  con- 
trasts of  colors,  interposing  blacks,  yellows,  and  reds  in  flamboyant 
flashes  of  loudness,  we  say  she  is  not  cultured  in  this  respect.  She  is 
expressing  her  color-sense  in  primitive  and  unreflned  simples.  Like- 
wise, she  makes  her  appeal  to  primitive  and  uncultured  tastes.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  achieves  her  affects  with  guarded  tints  and  shades 
built  serenely  into  a  total  affect  called  "ladj'-like,"  she  expresses  a  re- 
finement of  color-sense  which  is  able  to  make  distinctions  between 
tints  ordinarily  wholly  impossible  to  the  uncultured  dresser.  Like- 
wise, her  affects  will  impress  themselves  only  upon  the  cultured,  who, 
like  her,  are  capable  of  appreciating  these  refined  expressions. 

The  same  is  true  of  art  in  all  its  forms.  .Jazz, — anybody  can  play  it 
and  its  syncopated  rythm  will  knock  a  savage  African  down  with  the 
boldness  and  obviousness  of  its  contrasts.  Classic  music  expresses 
itself  in  refinements  of  tone  impossible  for  a  vaudeville  jazz-writer  to 
express,  and  as  oblivious  to  a  jazz-fiend  as  the  finer  shades  of  the 
"Te  Deum''  are  to  a  boiler-maker.  Painting  is  the  same.  Literature 
presents  the  same  lesson  in  culture. 

The  best  seller,  by  Ms  harping  upon  the  broad  and  obvious  passions 
of  human  life,  appeals  to  those  whose  refinements  of  literary  apprecia- 
tion have  never  lifted  themselves  above  the  gross  instincts  common  to 
humans  of  the  lower  grades  and  all  kinds  of  animals.  A  Browning  or 
a  Thackery  requires  the  cultivation  of  fine  discrimination  to  catch  the 
superfine  philosophic  reference  or  to  appreciate  the  delicate  humor. 
Social  life,  morals,  religion,  science,  and  philosophy,  all  illustrate  the 
same  ideas  of  culture. 

The  culture  then  that  education  gives  can  be  well  called  the  habit 
of  making  fine  discriminations  in  impressions  and  expressions.  It 
habitually  perceives  small  differences  in  colors,  tones,  feelings,  and 
ideas;  and  in  turn,  habitually  expresses  these  fine  differences  in  dress, 
manner,  speech  and  acts.  All  of  this  is  done  habitually;  all  of  it  can 
be  acquired;   all  of  it  is  acquired  through  education  as  habit. 

Culture,  then,  like  education  is  not  general.  It  is  special.  A  man 
may  be  cultured  in  painting,  but  uncouth  in  his  sensitivities  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  A  writer  may  be  able  to  express  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  thought  and  feeling  and  be  wholly  insensible  to  the  cutting 
effects  of  his  cynicism  upon  the  feelings  of  his  readers.  Culture  in 
general,  there  is  not;  culture  in  particular,  there  is.     Culture  inherited 
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is  a  myth;  culture  achieved  by  environment  and  by  learning,  is  open  to 
every  one  who  wishes  to  take  the  time  and  the  pains  to  achieve  it. 

THIRD  GENERAL  MEETING 
Saturday,  December  2,  1922 

DR.  CAMERON:  The  meeting  of  the  first  representative  assembly 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  will  now  come  to  order, 
and  we  will  proceed  with  the  business.  I  will  call  upon  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  Treasurer's  report. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  report  which  he  would  read  was  a  pre- 
liminary report  and  that  the  complete  report  would  be  submitted  at  the 
close  of  the  session  when  the  bills  had  all  been  presented  for  payment. 

The  Secretary  then  moved  that  this  preliminary  report  be  referred 
to  the  auditing  committee,  and  that  Dr.  Berryman  be  empowerd  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  and  additions.  This  motion  was  seconded  and 
unanimously  passed. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Secretary  moved  that  the  program  as  prepared  for  this  meeting 
be  accepted  as  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  this  program  be  adopted  as  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  so  ordered. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of 
the  Treasurer  find  the  accounts  neatly  and  accurately  kept  and  the 
balance,  $1,886.74,  correct.  Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  R.  FLOWERS,  Chairman, 

KATHERINE  BRATTON, 
Per   T.  L.   Gibson. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  13,  1923. 
Dr.  R.  Berryman, 

In  Account  with  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dr., 
1921 
December  16 

To  Balance  Merchants  National  Bank $1,380.72 

1922 
January  27 

To  36  membership  Baltimore  City  for  1921 18.00 

February  18 

To  check  H.  W.  Caldwell  1,039  membership  Co.  519.50 
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March  10 

To  24  membership  State  Dept 12.00 

September  9 

To  check  Edw.  M.  Noble,  Supt.  Caroline  Co 15.00 

To  check  James  M.  Bennett,  Supt.  Wicomico  Co..  25.00 

To  check  Oscar  M.  Fogle,  Supt.  Talbot  Co 25.00 

To  check  B.  J.  Grimes,  Supt.  Washington  Co 25.00 

To  check  Nicholas  Oren,  Supt.  Prince  Geo.  Co.. .  15.00 

To  check  F.  Bernard  Gwynn,  Supt.  Charles  Co..  .  15.00 

September  14 

To  check  Eugene  E.  Pruitt,  Supt.  Somerset  Co..  15.00 

To  check  E.  M.  Broome,  Supt.  Montgomery  Co..  .  30.00 

September  15 

To  check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Supt.  Cecil  Co 25.00 

September  16 

To  check  C.  G.  Cooper,  Supt.  Baltimore  Co 50.00 

September  19 

To  check  Louis  C.  Robinson,  Supt.  Kent  Co 15.00 

September  20 

To  check  John  H.  Roche,  Secy.  Baltimore  City.  .  25.00 

September  22 

To  check  George  Fox,  Supt.  Anne  Arundel  Co...  25.00 

September  28 

To  check  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Supt.  Frederick  Co..  25.00 

October  4 

To  check  James  B.  Noble,  Supt.  Dorchester  Co.  10.00 

October  10 

To  check  Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Supt.  Calvert  Co....  15.00 

To  check  T.  G.  Bennett,  Supt.  Queen  Anne's  Co..  15.00 

October  12 

To  check  A.  C.  Humphreys,  Supt.  Worcester  Co..  20.00 

October  19 

To  check  Albert  S.  Cook,  Supt.  State  Md 25.00 

October  28 

To  check  W.  C.  Phillips,  Supt.  Howard  Co 20.00 

October  31 

To  check  F.  E.  Rathbun,  Supt.  Garrett  Co 15.00 

November  2 

To  check  Edw.  F.  Webb,  Supt.  Allegany  Co 25.00 

November  3 

To  check  C.  Milton  Wright,  Supt.  Harford  Co.. . .  15.00 

November  9 

To  check  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Supt.  Carroll  Co 25.00 

November   12 

To  check  Geo.  W.  Joy,  Supt.  St.  Mary's  Co 15.00 
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November  16 

To  check  Albert  S.  Cook,  Supt.  State  Md 100.00 

November  27 

To  interest  Dec.  30,  1921— December,  1922 37.27 

December  2 

1,126  membership  Baltimore  City  for  1922 1,126.00 

?3,723.49 

1923 
January  13 

To  Balance  Merchants  National  Bank $1,886.74 

To  Balance  Special  Fund,  Denton  National  Bank       1,066.25 

1921 
December  2 

To  check  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Const.  Comm $        3.65 

December  19 

To  check  John  G.  Hoskins,  Exp.  W.  H.  S ;.  16.64 

1922 
January  5 

To  check  Louise  P.  Bonner,  Music  Dept 2.00 

January  16 

To  check  The  Cecil  Democrat 8.50 

January  26 

To  check  S.  C.  Malone,  Engrossed  Resolution 25.00 

April  24 

To  check  Sun  Job  &  Book  Printing,  2,500  Proceedings 467.40 

April  15 

To  check  Hotel  Rennert,  Expenses  Executive  Comm 109.55 

June  21 

To  check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Expenses  Proceedings 42.20 

June  30 

To  check  Cecil  Whig  Co.,  papers  and  envelopes 20.25 

June  20 

To  check  R.  Berryman,  printing,  expenses,  etc 14.50 

August  31 

To  check  War  Camp  Community  Service 7.00 

September  1 

To  check  N.  E.  A.  of  U.  S.  for  membership 50.00 

November  28 

To  check  R.  Berryman,  Treasurer 40.92 

To  check  Geo.  W.  King  Printing  Co.,  5,000  programs 125.00 

December  1 

To  check  Dr.  E.  Burnham,  Western  State  Normal  School  179.36 
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To  check  Cecil  Star 2.50 

To  check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary  132.65 

To  check  Cecil  Democrat 12.00 

To  check  Frank  W.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass 151.42 

To  check  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Becker,  Exp.  W.  H.  S 18.00 

To  check  Dr  Arthur  Holmes,  U.  of  Pa 75.00 

To  check  Grace  E.  Steele,  Stenographer 35.00 

To  check  Hotel  Rennert,  Exp.  Speakers,  Officers 34.65 

December  9 

To  check  Mita  C.  Thomas 1 3.49 

December  11 

To  check  Lucke  Button  &  Badge  Co 16.25 

To  check  Geo.  W.  King  Printing  Co 10.00 

December  14 

To  check  Dr.  Fannie  G.  Dunn,  Teachers'  College 55.00 

To  check  Mr.  James  A.  Sullens,  T.  T.  S 12.00 

To  check  Violet  C.  Rettaliata,  Typing 10.00 

December  18 

To  check  Roger  X.  Day,  Brunswick,  Md 26.22 

December  22 

To  check  Grace  L.  Ryan,  Gram.   Section 2.16 

To  check  A.  E.  Thompson,  Library  Exhibit 13.09 

December  23 

To  check  J.  A.  Ritter  &  Sons  8.00 

To  check  Davis  Brothers   56.25 

To  check  L.  Neuberger  &  Sons 7.90 

To  check  Helen  B.  Palen 2.00 

December  29 

To  check  R.  Berryman,  Treasurer 31.20 


$1,836.75 


1923       ■ 
January  12 

To  Balance  Merchants  National  Bank. 


1,886.74 


13,723.49 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 


No  report  was  made  by  this  committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  E.  W.  McMaster,  was  ill,  and  no  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee was  present  at  the  meeting. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

DR.  BUCHNER:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  of  the  Association:  Your  committee  was  a  litttle  bit  embarrassed 
by  the  differences  existing  between  page  1  and  page  12  of  the  program. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  left  to  you,  individually,  to  reconcile  the  differences. 
The  committee  has  not  undertaken  to  be  thoroughly  constitutional  in  its 
procedure.  We  are  not  reporting  on  "education  and  progress".  We 
have  conceived  our  duty  to  be  rather  on  human  progress  through 
education. 

While  education  is  the  most  important  work  in  the  world  of  man- 
kind, not  even  excepting  war,  its  progress  can  never  be  spectacular. 
Progress  in  education  can  go  on  only  so  fast  as  the  growth  of  little 
children  leads  us.  Forcing,  mechanizing,  and  other  external  forms  of 
control  may  come  to  be  characteristic  in  our  engagements;  and  yet, 
since  the  meeting  of  one  year  ago,  gains  have  been  made.  The  task  of 
teaching  children  is  still  the  most  wide-reaching  of  all  the  trends  of 
present  day  living.  To  bring  all  men  and  women  into  common  feelings, 
common  aspirations,  and  common  knowledge,  is  our  one  and  only  obli- 
gation. It  is  now  more  clearly  seen  that  education, — not  business,  not 
even  suffrage, — is  the  distinctive  function  of  a  democracy.  The  most 
notable  sign  of  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  marking  the 
efforts  to  obtain  international  good-will  through  education.  Some  of  us 
may  recall  in  our  own  limited  experiences  instances  where  education 
was  entirely  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  children  of  my  family,  of  the 
children  of  this  neighborhood,  of  the  children  of  this  city,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  this  county,  perchance.  But  the  sad  experiences  of  the  last 
eight  years  have  brought  us  to  think  definitely  and  as  clearly  as  possible 
in  terms  of  world  relationships  based  upon  education. 

It  is  barely  a  twelve-month  since  the  international  conference  on 
the  limitation  of  armament  was  called  together  in  our  national  capitol. 
That  conference  in  its  educational  features  reminded  us  of  the  ancient 
saying,  "That  Jerusalem  fell  because  its  schools  were  neglected."  It 
renewed  our  belief  in  the  vision  of  Dante,  when  he  said,  "Give  light 
and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way."  The  third  international  con- 
gress on  moral  education,  convened  in  Geneva  last  July  and  Augue*" 
entertained  for  the  first  time  the  definite  proposal  that  we  have  an  it. 
ternational  educational  association,  combining  all  of  the  growing  na- 
tional educational  assemblies  in  the  world.  At  that  meeting,  there  were 
twenty-nine  such  national  assemblies  represented.  Our  own  country, 
next  July,  anticipates  the  culmination  of  a  proposal  that  human  re- 
sources be  unified  from  an  international  point  of  view. 

We  often  think  of  Africa  as  "the  dark  continent."  The  very  latest 
and  most  excitingly  interesting  report  of  an  educational  survey  which 
has  come  to  hand  in  the  last  few  days,  is  the  report  on  education  in 
Africa.  A  study  of  west,  south,  and  equatorial  Africa  by  the  African 
educational  commission,  is  an  international  study  which  brings  forward 
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most  surprising  information  of  educational  progress  in  the  dark 
continent. 

Educational  progress  is  still  marked  in  our  own  national  endeavors. 
The  five  outstanding  projects  of  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  still  in  Con- 
gress, your  committee  looks  upon  as  setting  forth  the  goals  towards 
which  all  progressive  movements  should  be  directed.  Shall  I  repeat 
them?  1.  The  removal  of  illiteracy;  2.  Americanization;  3.  Physical 
education,  including  health  and  sanitation;  4.  Training  public  school 
teachers;  and  5.  The  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  in  the 
States. 

Almost  literally  every  word  that  we  heard  on  this  platform  yesterday 
takes  its  proper  place  under  some  one  or  more  of  these  five  headings; 
and  your  committee  challenges  anyone  to  find  another  essential  feature 
of  education  which  has  escaped  that  brief  summary. 

The  great  and  original  document  expressing  the  conviction  of  our 
forefathers,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  saturated  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  the  working  idea  of  all  men.  All  men  are  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing.  American  education,  as  we  know  it  now,  becomes 
the  first  and  richest  fulfillment  of  that  vision  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  means  the  education  of  all  the  people.  Only  as  we 
think  in  terms  of  the  education  of  the  American  citizen  as  the  main 
issue,  so  can  we  be  sure  that  our  progress  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction. 

Another  evidence  of  progress  in  education  in  the  Nation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increasing  effectiveness  in  the  large  organizations  in 
definite  directions.  The  outstanding  feature  is  the  extraordinary  co- 
operation w'hich  the  National  Education  Association  is  now  receiving 
from  organized  activities  along  other  lines.  This  Association  is  growing 
rapidly  in  its  membership,  increasing  in  less  than  four  years  from  the 
small  number  of  10,000  to  the  fine  number  of  over  110,000.  This  year, 
the  Association  is  enjoying  the  co-operation  activities  -of  fourteen  vast, 
national  organizations,  namely:  The  American  Federaton  of  Labor; 
The  American  Legion;  The  American  Council  on  Educption;  The  Amer- 
ican Library  Association;  The  International  Sunday-School  Associa- 
tion; Masonic  Orders;  The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  The  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs;  The  League  of  Women  Voters;  The  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Association;  The  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union;  The  Women's  iRelief  Corps;  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  The  Council  of  Jewish 
Women; — a  most  extraordinary  achievement  in  our  own  day! 

State  associations  are  likewise  feeling  the  timely  value  of  increas- 
ingly organized  activities.  Four  year  ago,  127,000  teachers  were  affiliat- 
ed in  their  respective  state  associations.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
310,000  teachers  were  back  of  their  associations'  activities. 

Another  evidence  of  unmistakable  progress  in  the  national  situation 
is  the  greater  concern  which  persons  of  leadership  outside  the  profession 
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are  showing  in  the  educational  needs  of  American  society.  A  stray  in- 
stance, taken  from  an  editorial  of  the  weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  is  one 
which  calls  attention  in  the  most  absorbing  fashion  to  the  perverted 
policy  which  American  citizens  have  allowed  to  develop  in  their  re- 
spective communities  as  between  city  and  country:  "Educating  one  con- 
siderable part  of  its  children  well  and  another  part  badly  is  an  unsafe 
program  for  any  nation,  however  rich  and  powerful." 

Your  committee  has  neither  the  information  nor  even  the  time  to  re- 
port on  educational  progress  in  each  of  the  States  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  The  report  could  not  be  very  extensive  from  the 
standpoint  of  educational  legislation,  in  as  much  as  but  few  legislatures 
were  in  session  this  last  year.  In  the  coming  year,  1922-1923,  the  legis- 
latures of  43  states  will  have  been  in  session.  But,  during  the  year 
just  closed,  our  own  state  of  Maryland  stands  out  in  singular  fashion. 
The  recent  legislature  fixed  the  more  definite  program  of  educational 
policy  in  which  is  to  be  found  at  least  five  great  steps  taken  forward: 
The  establishment  of  the  equalization  fund,  in  which  fifteen  poorest 
counties  from  the  wealth  point  of  view  are  to  be  definitely  aided;  the 
new  minimum  salary  schedule,  whereby  the  poorest  paid  teachers  of  the 
State  are  to  receive  increases  in  compensation,  and  also  the  teaching 
and  supervising  staff;  the  increase  of  approximately  fifty  per  cent,  in 
State  aid  to  high  schools;  the  State  guaranteeing  the  benefits  of  its 
schooling  to  every  child  by  providing  the  compensation  of  the  county 
school  attendance  officer;  and  the  increasing  of  the  minimum  number  of 
days  for  colored  schools  from  140  to  160. 

Baltimore  City  is  likewise  to  be  noted  as  outstanding  in  progressive 
educational  activity  during  the  year,  having  had  the  third  and  best 
survey  of  its  educational  resources  in  the  last  eleven  years.  The 
movement  under  way  in  the  city  is  guided  by  a  desire  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  better  school  conditions  as  seen  in  the  report  of  that  in- 
vestigation. 

As  to  details  indicating  the  progress  in  the  profession,  your  com- 
mittee has  selected  several  items  to  which  your  attention  is  called. 
The  year  has  been  marked  by  increasing  attention  to  the  need  of,  and 
the  means  for,  the  maintenance  of  educational  publicity.  According 
to  the  vision  of  Dante,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  educational  forces 
are  now  practicing  what  he  recommended — "Let  the  people  have  light 
and  they  may  be  trusted".  Letting  the  people  know  about  their  public 
schools  is  a  necessity  and  demand  upon  the  school  staff.  The  most 
effective  way  of  getting  better  schools  and  better  conditions  for  our 
children  and  our  teachers  is  simply  to  let  the  people  know  what  they 
now  have  in  hand  and  let  them  decide  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  existing  conditions 

Last  December  we  experienced  the  first  American  Education  Week. 
That  week  brought  forth  a  proclamation  from  the  President  of  the 
United   States,   proclamations  from   twenty   state  governors,  and  from 
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eight  thousand  city  mayors.  The  work  of  the  American  Legion  in  that 
publicity  campaign  involved  the  help  and  activities  of  nine  th"ousand 
legion  posts,  15,000  newspapers,  20,000  moving  picture  theatres,  and 
200,000  merchants.  The  director  of  that  movement  for  the  American 
Legion,  Henry  .J.  Ryan,  recorded  this  observation,  "The  American 
Legion  has  no  more  sincere  desire  than  that  of  dedicating  itself  to 
the  welfare  of  the  teacher,  the  student,  and  the  school.  The  school  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Nation.  If  the  American  school  fails,  America  will 
fail."  That  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard  such  a  sentiment;  but 
it  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  been  taught  by  a  returned  soldier  to 
have  confidence  in  our  contribution  towards  the  foundations  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  no  better  friend  of  public  education  this  day  than  the 
soldier  returned  from  the  front. 

A  second  detailed  movement  marked  during  the  year  under  review  is 
the  organized  attempt  to  promote  research  in  the  major  problems  of 
education.  The  way  of  progress  in  the  past  has  depended  upon  in- 
dividual initiative,  usually  falling  to  the  superintendent,  state,  county, 
or  city,  and  so  far  as  progress  within  the  teaching  activity  itself  is 
centered  in  the  initiative  of  isolated,  but  inspiring  teachers.  This  year 
sees  organized  and  well  financed  movements  to  put  students  of  research 
upon  the  problems  of  educational  finance,  the  sources  of  wealth,  the 
taxing  power  of  the  public  and  the  many  other  needs  of  school 
improvements. 

Another  movement  which  is  growing  rapidly  all  over  the  country, 
but  more  certainly  in  the  central  and  western  regions,  is  the  increasing 
amount  of  training  which  shall  be  given  to  members  of  the  profession. 
The  Teachers'  College  movement,  working  in  California  and  Missouri 
and  many  other  States,  has  now  reached  such  proportions  that  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  which  is  the  organized  expression 
of  the  graduate  schools  of  the  country,  is  very  much  concerned  in 
knowing  just  how  the  new  "Teachers'  College"  shall  be  adjusted  to 
the  educational  policy  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Your  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  contribution  by  Hedzog,  on  State  maintenance  of 
teachers  in  training,  and  to  the  achievement  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
where  the  professional  education  of  teachers  has  been  carried  forward 
by  a  remarkable  step. 

The  last  of  these  detailed  evidences  of  improvement  in  the  forms  of 
education  is  that  of  the  school  building  and  the  school  site.  The 
changes  in  our  theory  and  practice  expressed  in  the  building  program 
both  of  the  National  and  of  any  local  community  are  conclusive  evidences 
of  progress  in  education.  The  year  has  shown  clearly  that  a  large  part 
of  our  school  plant  must  be  abandoned,  and  a  great  period  of  school 
planning  and  building  has  been  started  by  the  huge  bond  issues  for  new 
sites  and  buildings. 

Among  the  incidents  since  the  war  and  the  armistice,  the  new  build- 
ing program  has  provided  for  unusual   evidence  in  this  direction   in 
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the  last  two  years.  The  needs  of  the  schools  are '  now  before  the 
public  as  never  before.  Our  own  city  is  putting  the  large  program 
of  $21,000,000  into  better  school  sites  and  buildings.  Philadelphia  is 
facing  a  program  to  the  extent  of  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  in  the 
betterment  of  the  school  plant.  It  has  taught  us  that  school  building 
and  school  site  is  the  permanent  expression  of  the  school  policy  of  a 
community.  Show  me  the  building  or  the  site  of  the  school,  and  I 
can  tell  immediately  and  unmistakably  the  exact  policy  of  education  in 
that  community.  The  year  under  review  has  witnessed  the  most  extra- 
ordinary abandonment  of  sites  and  buildings  in  the  history  of  both 
public  and  private  education  since  the  records  of  man  began.  And  we 
may  expect  this  sign  of  progress  to  be  more  and  more  marked  in  the 
next   few   years. 

The  most  astounding  remark,  education  wise,  which  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  has  ever  heard  was  a  public  declaration  by  one  of 
the  city  officials  who  said  that  if  the  Baltimore  City  College,  as 
well  as  all  other  schools,  had  been  located  out  in  the  open  where  there 
was  plenty  of  ground  and  fresh  air,  where  the  work-study-play  plan 
could  be  carried  out  the  entire  school  day,  so  that  the  boys  would  not 
have  had  opportunities  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  underworld,  the  Norris 
murder  case  might  have  been  saved;  and  he  was  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  one  of  the  defendants  in  that  terrible  catastrophe. 

The  signs  of  progress  should  increase  our  confidence  in  our  work. 
The  demand  upon  us  for  greater  service  is  here.  The  place  of  the 
school  in  civilized  groups  is  fixed.  The  teacher  who  nurses  grievances 
is  curiously  out  of  step.  To  become  more  professional  is  the  highest 
act  of  regard  in  the  face  of  our  progress.  The  personal  message  to  each 
teacher  growing  out  of  the  study  of  educational  progress  is  one  of  good 
cheer  and  a  stronger  motive  to  go  forward  to  the  renewed  task  of 
teaching. 

No  service  can  be  greater  than  that  which  is  inspired  by  the  mandate 
that  mankind  shall  ever  make  progress.  And  what  is  it  to  teach? 
In  the  words  recording  the  vision  of  one  county  superintendent  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  this: 

'TIS  THIS  TO  TEACH. 

To  take  a  child  in  gentle  hands, 

And  lead  him  into  mystic  lands. 

Where  veils  no  longer  shroud  the  past 
And  each  new  hope  o'erglows  the  last — • 
'Tis  this  to  teach. 

To  light  new  fires  where  old  have  burned. 
With  brave,  good  hearts,  as  roads  are  turned, 
To  find  new  stars  where  darkness  sways. 
Whose  light  one  day  shall  mark  the  ways — 
'Tis  this  to  teach. 
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To  iBll  the  child  world  brim  with  joy, 
To  charm  and  hold  some  errant  boy 

With  stern  ambition,  or  some  song 

Of  right  triumphant  over  wrong — 
'Tis  this  to  teach. 

To  move  dread  mountains  dark  with  fear, 

By  faith  of  young  hearts  drawing  near 
The  paths  the  fathers  long  have  trod, 
The  narrow  paths  that  lead  to  God — 
'Tis  this  to  teach. 

REPORT  OF  THE  READING  CIRCLE  COMMITTEE. 

There  has  been  little  work  to  claim  the  attention  of  a  Board  of 
Managers  during  the  past  year.  Following  the  death  of  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Richmond,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Board,  a  special  meet- 
ing was  held  on  May  13,  1922,  at  which  time  William  J.  Holloway 
was  elected  Secretary,  and  Dr.  R.  Berryman,  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have  all  the  themes  which  had  ac- 
cumulated up  to  that  time  read  by  competent  persons  and  reports 
thereon  mailed  to  the  teachers.  It  was  found  that  there  were  await- 
ing evaluation  fifty-six  themes  in  the  four  fields  of  pedagogy,  English, 
history,  and  science  for  the  course  of  1920-1921,  and  one  theme  in 
history  for  the  course  of  1918-1919. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  have  all  these  themes  read  and  the 
results  were  promptly  reported  to  the  teachers.  The  following  persons 
have  been  awarded  certificates  for  the  completion  of  one  year's  course 
in  reading: 

Allegany   County    ; Bessie   McKenna. 

Caroline  County   Mary  B.  Rairigh. 

Lucy  V.  Garey. 

Myrtle  M.   Dukes 

Cecil  County   Mrs.  Mabel  Knotts. 

Charles  County  Bertha  Moreland. 

Garrett  County    B.  E.  Thom. 

Prince  George's  County   Edna  E.  Waring. 

Elise  Roe. 
Somerset  County   J.  M.  Geohegan. 

Zenobia  Miles. 

Elizabeth  T.  Sudler. 

Since  the  State  Department  of  Education  has,  for  over  a  year,  been 
conducting  extension  courses  and  summer  schools,  it  has  been  felt  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  reading  circle  work  as  heretofore  con- 
ducted.    A  canvass   of  the  county  school  superintendents  was   made. 
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and  it  appeared  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  offerings  of  read- 
ing circle  work  for  Department  credit  be  discontinued. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  at  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  held  on  December  1,  1922, 
an  official  notice  having  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Board  stating 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  that  the 
work  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  be  discontinued, 
that  the  funds  in  t'he  hands  of  the  Board  of  Managers  revert  to  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  kept  by  the  Representative  Assem- 
bly, and  that  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  be  adopted  abolishing  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Balance  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  $129.10 

Two  $500  414  Liberty  Bonds  1,000.00 

$1,129.10 
DisJ)ursements. 

iReading  themes    $35.50 

Expenses  of  Secretary  and  Board  of  Managers..   27.35 

$62.85 

Balance  on  deposit  in  Denton  National  Bank $1,066.25 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  liave  examined  the  accounts  of  R.  Berry- 
man,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teacbers'  Reading  Circle,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  with  all  ex- 
penditures supported  by  properly  approved  vouchers. 

(Signed)         B.  J.  GRIMES, 

DAVID   E.   WEGLEIN, 

Auditing  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)         WM.  J.  HOLLOWAY, 

Secretary. 

Attest: 

(Signed)         ALBERT   S.   COOK, 

Chairman  ex-officio. 

Approved  at  the  meeting  of  the  Representative  Assembly,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1922. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

The  following  standing  committees  were  then  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Cameron,  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  1922-1923. 

Committee  on  Legislation: 

Mr.  George  W.  Joy,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leonardtown,  Md. 

Mr.  William  L.  Sperry,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Klingaman,  Prin.  Frederick  Higii  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Mrs.  Grace  L.  Ryan,  Kensington,  Md. 

Mr.  Addison  E.  Mullikin,  Baltimore  City,  Md. 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress: 

Miss  Florence  R.  Bonn,  Baltimore  City. 

Mr.  C.  Milton  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Miss  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  Rockville,  Md. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Dr.  Ernest  J.  Becker,  Principal,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 
Prof.  S.  S.  Handy,  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Gertrude  Morgan,  Westminster,  Md. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

WHEREAS,  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  Almighty  God, 
in  his  providence  has  seen  fit  to  remove  by  death  one  of  our  most 
worthy  members,  the  late  William  H.  Dashiell;  and 

WHEREAS,  his  death  is  deeply  felt  by  this  organization  and  in  the 
State  at  large, 

RESOLVED,  That  this  organization  express  its  feelings  of  loss  and 
extend  its  sympathy  to  his  family. 

WHEREAS,  this  organization  feeling  the  loss  of  counsel,  advice,  and 
comradeship  of  a  former  member  of  this  Association,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mc- 
Master,  who  recently  resigned,  and 

WHEREAS,  this  Association  learns  with  regret  of  his  illness, 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  express  the  wish  that  his  recovery 
may  be  speedy,  and  that  he  continue  his  membership  in  this  organiza- 
tion. 

WHEREAS,  the  State  Program  of  Education,  prepared,  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  needs  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  by  Mr. 
Albert  S.  Cook,  in  conjunction  with  the  several  members  of  the  State 
Department  and  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Superintendents  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Counties  of  the  State,  together  with  several  Teachers' 
Associations  of  said  Counties,  was  in  the  form  of  an  Educational  Bill 
placed  before  the  Electorate  of  the  State  through  their  representatives 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  aforementioned   Superintendent  of  Education,  Mr. 
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Cook,  worked  so  indefatigably  (together  with  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  this  body  and  many  others),  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
protecting  our  interests  and  the  interests  of  every  child  and  indirectly 
every  community  in  the  State,  and  that 

WHEREAS,  the  Educational  Bill  of  1922  was  passed  and  recorded 
among  the  Statute  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  By  this  Association,  that  we  tender  our  grateful 
thanks  to  all  who  worked  in  our  behalf,  for  said  legislation  especially 
Mr.  Cook  and  his  assistants;  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; the  Legislative  Committee  of  this  Association;  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  of  Maryland,  especially  our  former  colleague,  Miss 
Risteau,  who  exerted  so  much  influence  in  favor  of  the  Bill;  and  to 
all  Patrons  and  Teachers  throughout  the  State,  who  were  instrumental 
in  molding  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  said  Bill;  and 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  tender  its  most  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  the  Honorable  Albert  C.  Ritchie, 
for  his  interest  in  all  progressive  education  movements  as  well  as  for 
his  interest  in  legislative  action  for  the  aforesaid  Bill. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  all 
who  have,  by  their  scholarly  and  inspiring  addresses,  contributed  in 
making  this  meeting  such,  a  splendid  success. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  musical  program,  especially,  thereby  furnishing  most 
entertaining  as  well  as  cultural  numbers  to  the  program;  and  our 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  Social  Hour  of  Friday  evening  is  extended 
to  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Balti- 
more, who  were  the  hosts  on  that  occasion. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  tendered  to  th© 
President,  Dr.  Cameron,  and  his  executive  officers  for  the  excellent 
program  prepared  for  this  meeting,  and  to  all  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  making  the  meeting  an  educational  and  a  cultural  success. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  organization  realizing  the  value  of  the  won- 
derful work  being  done  by  the  Public  Athletic  League,  expresses  its 
hope,  that  similar  training,  supervision  and  development  be  guaran- 
ted  to  every  child  of  school  age  in  the  United  States. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  organization  in  the  strongest  terms  endorses 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  secure  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children  by  the  passage  of  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Educational  Bill,  now  before  Congress. 

(Signed)         MARY  C.  OTT, 

ERNEST   J.   BECKER, 
EDWARD  P.  WEBB, 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  report  be  adopted.  This  was 
unanimously  passed  and  so  ordered. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  was  read  during  the  Friday  evening  session  in  compliance 
with  the  law: 

Amend  Article  4,  Section  1,  by  striking  out  the  following: 

"A  committee  of  nine  to  serve  as  a  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  three  only  of  whom  are 
to  be  appointed  annually  and  serve  for  three  years." 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  amendment  be  adopted.  This 
was  unanimously  passed,  and  so  ordered. 

The  following  request  from  the  Kindergarten  Section  was  then 
read  by  the  Secretary: 

Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell, 

Secretary  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Chesapeake  City,  Maryland. 

Dear  Mr.  Caldwell: 

I  am  told  that  the  Kindergarten  Section  is  not  officially  recognized 
as  a  branch  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  so  recognized  until  a  formal  request  is  made. 

May  I  trouble  you  to  bring  this  before  the  Association  in  the  proper 
manner  and  at  the  right  time? 

The  kindergartners  of  the  city  are  anxious  to  be  properly  represented. 
Thank  you.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)         WINIFRED  WELDON, 
Chairman, 
'  Kindergarten  Section^ 

The  Association  decided  that  this  request  did  not  necessitate  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  as  Section  3-a  of  the  Constitution  provides  for 
this  Kindergarten  Section  as  a  department  of  the  Association. 

No  action,  therefore,  was  taken  on  this  request. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  State 
Superintendent  Albert  S.  Cook,  as  follows: 

Mr,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell, 

Secretary,   State  Teachers'  Association, 
Elkton,  Maryland. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Caldwell: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  respectfully  requests  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  appoint  a  committee  on  Teach- 
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ers'  Pensions,  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  county  superintendents 
on  the  same  subject.  The  latter  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  State  Board  desires  to  have 
recommendations  from  this  group  concerning  the  new  pension  law  of 
1920,  now  'a  part  of  the  school  laws  of  Maryland. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)       ALBERT  S.  COOK, 

State  Superintendent. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  President  be  authorized  to 
appoint  this  committee  to  submit  recommendations  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  concerning  the  new  pension  law.  This  motion  was 
unanimously  carried  and  so  ordered. 

Dr.  Cameron  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  the  patrons'  greetings  of  the  Maryland  Sunday  School 
Convention. 

DR.  CAMERON:  I  want  to  say  here,  as  I  said  yesterday  morning 
In  speaking  of  the  splendid  co-operation  of  the  various  people  who 
helped  prepare  the  sectional  and  general  programs  for  these  meetings, 
that  I  feel  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Caldwell  and  to  Dr.  Berryman  for 
the  very  complete  and  prompt  assistance  that  they  have  given.  I  want 
to  express  that  appreciation  here  to  the  Association  this  morning. 

The  next  business  before  the  representative  assembly  is  the  election 
of  officers.  I  appoint  Superintendent  linger  and  Mr.  Stitely  as  tellers, 
^dominations  are  now  in  order  for  President. 

MR.  G.  LLOYD  PALMER:  I  want  to  present  to  this  Association  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  whom  we  all  know.  He  has  never  failed  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  Association  when  his  services  were  needed,  and  has 
always  had  at  heart  its  interests.  He  is  a  man  of  great  experience  and 
splendid  executive  ability. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  nominating  for  the  next  President  of  this 
Association,  Superintendent  Edward  F.  Webb,  of  Allegany  County. 

As  there  were  no  more  nominations,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to 
cast  the  ballot,  and  Mr.  Webb  was  unanimously  elected  President  of 
the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

The  next  officer  to  be  elected  was  the  second  vice-president,  since 
the  retiring  president,  by  law,  becomes  the  first  vice-president.  Miss 
Mary  Ebaugh  was  nominated  for  the  position  of  second  vice-president, 
and  unanimously  elected. 

Dr.  R.  Berryman  was  unanimously  re-elected  treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell  was  unanimously  re-elected,  without 
l)allot,  secretary  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  George  M.  Gaither  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  three  years  to  succeed  Superintendent  Webb,  the  newly 
•elected  President. 
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The  tellers,  Mr.  Unger  and  Mr.  Stitely,  were  given  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  efficient  service  rendered. 

MR.  B.  J.  GRIMES:  While  hesitating  to  prolong  the  business  ses- 
sion, I  feel  that  there  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  to  demand 
a  few  minutes  of  our  time. 

This  Association  has  undoubtedly  reached  a  crisis  in  its  history.  It 
is  the  only  element  in  the  Maryland  school  system  today  that  does  not 
show  evidences  of  vitality  and  growth.  I  sincerely  regret  that  such  a 
small  number  of  Maryland's  three  thousand  teachers  are  present  to 
hear  the  splendid  addresses  prepared  for  us  by  our  President  and  Exe- 
cutive Committee.  Personally,  I  wish  to  commend  them  for  their  pro- 
gram of  an  unusually  high  order.  This  small  attendance  is  not  a  new 
thing.  For  several  years  back  a  small  percentage  of  our  total  enroll- 
ment has  been  in  attendance.  It  is  now  time  that  the  function  of  this 
organization  be  definitely  determined.  Has  it  a  real  place  in  the  school 
system  of  Maryland?  When  these  queries  have  been  satisfactorily  and 
affirmatively  answered,  then  ways  and  means  of  making  the  organiza- 
tion more  completely  serve  its  purpose  must  be  considered. 

I  question  sometimes  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  departmental 
meetings,  since  annual  attendance  upon  summer  school,  pursuit  of 
extension  courses,  and  participation  in  demonstration  classes  and 
critiques  have  become  so  popular  and  widespread.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  many  teachers  are  refusing  to  surrender  their  Thanksgiving 
vacation  to  come  here  for  another  dose  of  the  kind  of  thing  they  are 
so  generously  fed  up  on  at  home. 

It  may  be  possible  that  a  change  in  time  of  meeting,  in  character  of 
program  or  type  of  organization  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  revive  inter- 
est in  this  Association. 

Many  are  strongly  convinced  that  this  organization  should  be  given 
its  death  potion  to  relieve  its  further  struggles,  or  better  still,  that  a 
real  life-giving  serum  be  administered. 

I  move  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  study  this  question  and  report  back  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

This  motion  was  seconded  most  'heartily  by  Mr.  J.  Kieffer  Funk  of 
Hagerstown.  This  was  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  discussion  concern- 
ing the  good  work  being  done  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Samuel  B.  Bayle,  of  Talbot  County,  discussed  the  matter 
as  follows: 

MR.  BAYLE;  It  doesn't  take  a  bushel  of  leaven  to  make  a  batch, 
of  bread.  Large  numbers  are  not  required  to  figure  out  success.  There 
has  not  been  a  great  crowd  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  this 
year,  but  nevertheless,  I  think  we  can  count  it  a  very  successful  meet- 
ing. Why,  my  friends,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  any  teacher  to  travel 
across  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  into  Maryland,  or  up 
through  the  Old  Dominion  into  Maryland  to  attend  these  sessions.  If 
you  please,  take  this  morning's  session,  Dr.  Buchner's  splendid  report 
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alone  is  worth  the  coming  here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conferences  and 
meetings  of  yesterday.  In  the  High  School  Teachers'  meeting,  the 
lessons  received  are  of  the  real  worth-while  kind. 

This  Association  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  (as  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested), but  should  live  and  whether  there  be  few  or  many  at  these 
sessions,  each  person  will  carry  home  with  him  not  only  new  lines  of 
knowledge,  but  also  an  inspiration  that  will  be  given  out  to  all  those 
whom  he  meets.  If  the  gentleman  is  counting  on  numbers,  I  am  sure 
we  would  be  glad  to  meet  all  the  Washington  County  teachers,  because 
we  have  heard  all  about  their  strength,  but  few  or  many,  let  us  resolve 
to  live  and  do  our  best  as  an  association. 

Again,  another  gentleman  has  said  that  the  election  this  morning 
was  a  "snap"  election.  I  would  kindly  say  to  that  gentleman  that  he 
was  here  as  a  delegate,  he  had  the  privilege  to  nominate  any  one  to 
fill  any  ofiice  filled,  in  other  words,  he  had  his  "day  in  court."  Every- 
thing has  been  done  in  decency  and  in  good  order,  if  it  was  done 
quickly. 

I  close  by  saying,  let  us,  as  Maryland  teachers,  hold  the  Association 
together  and  see  to  it  that  it  continues  to  do  the  good  work  it  is  now 
doing.  For  in  this  Association  we  will  receive  that  which  will  help  us 
to  perform  our  part  in  this  great  work  of  education.  I  thank  you. 
[Applause]. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  study  the  matter  of  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  to  the  end  that  this  organization  shall  be  rejuve- 
nated or  given  a  slow  anaesthetic.  Motion  carried. 

The  following  letter  pertaining  to  the  time  of  meeting  was  then  read 
by  the  Secretary: 
Dear  sir: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  and  is  respectfully 
passed  on  for  consideration: 

That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Maryland  State  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion be  held  at  some  other  time  than  the  Friday  after  Thanksgiving. 

(Signed)     MISS  K.  BALDWIN, 

MISS  H.  W.  RIPPARD, 
MRS.   C.   BELL. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  letter  be  referred  to  the  incom- 
ing Executive  Committee.  This  was  unanimously  passed,  and  so 
ordered. 

As  there  was  no  more  business  before  the  Association,  the  First  Rep- 
resentative Assembly  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

Two  selections  were  very  well  rendered  by  Miss  Rosabel  Hall,  Con- 
tralto.   The  selections  were: 
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"0  Don  Fatale,"  from  "Don  Carlos" Verdi 

"By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka" Lieurance 

DR.  CAMERON:  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  rural  school 
in  these  two  days,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  that  we  are  going  to 
have  an  address  by  a  man  who  has  had  much  experience  in  adminis- 
trative work  and  in  the  training  of  teachers,  where  he  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  rural  problems.  This  man  has  some  very  definite 
ideas  on  this  topic  and  though  he  is  a  very  busy  man  who  is  doing 
a  splendid  piece  of  work  here  in  Baltimore  City,  he  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  come  here  to  talk  to  us  this  morning.  I  take  very  great 
pleasure  In  presenting  to  you  Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Baltimore  City,  who  will  talk  to  us  about  "  The  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse,  an  Anachronism." 

DR.  WEST:  What  is  the  little  Red  Schoolhouse?  And  what  is  an 
anachronism? 

The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  was  originally  the  little  one-room  red- 
brick wayside  country  school.  I  saw  an  actual  one  just  a  week  ago 
on  a  motor  trip  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  But  the  designa- 
tion "Little  Red  Schoolhouse"  long  since  became  a  generic  term  for 
the  one-room,  ungraded  school,  whether  made  of  brick,  stone,  wood, 
or  other  material,  and  without  regard  to  the  style  of  the  building.  From 
personal  visits  to  various  specimens  of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  of 
today  in  Maryland,  I  know  this  type  of  school.  In  fact,  we  have  sev- 
eral specimens  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Baltimore  City,  which  came 
to  us  as  part  of  the  educational  legacy  from  Anne  Arundel  and  Balti- 
more Counties  in  the  last  annexation. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  we  may  next 
define  an  anachronism  as  "anything  foreign  to  or  out  of  keeping  with 
a  specified  time." 

And  now  I  wish  to  declare  that  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  is  an 
anachronism,  because  the  one-room  ungraded  school  is  foreign  to  and 
out  of  keeping  with  the  present  time.  This  relic  of  a  by-gone  age  does 
not  belong  to  our  time;  it  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  twentieth 
century  training. 

"But,"  some  one  may  say,  "what's  the  use  of  laying  down  such  a 
proposition,  as  though  it  were  something  to  be  argued  about?  Who 
thinks  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  is  effective  today?  Where  is  there 
any  desire  to  have  it  continued?" 

The  answer  is  that  there  are  still  operating  today  to  keep  the  Lit- 
tle Red  Schoolhouse  alive  three  forces;  local  inertia,  geographic  isola- 
tion, and  the  romance  of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse.  Local  inertia  in 
some  districts  stubbornly  resists  any  move  to  bring  together  the  pitiful 
little  one-room  schools  into  a  single  central  consolidated  efficient 
school.  Geographic  isolation,  as  in  a  mountainous  country,  operates 
to  keep  open  the  separate  little  schools,  each  serving,  though  ever  so 
lamely,  the  few  children  shut  off  in  district  mountain  pockets.     And 
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then  the  romance  of  the  Little  Red  Sc'hoolhouse,  particularly  with 
certain  sorts  of  people,  has  its  effect;  for  they  say,  "this  is  the 
school  that  produced  our  efficient  forefathers."  Such  persons  se- 
verely ignore  all  the  other  circumstances  of  our  forefathers'  train- 
ing, serenely  ignore  the  very  complex  questions  of  what  really 
were  the  determining  causes  of  our  forefathers'  efficiency;  and  they 
argue  over  the  one  fact  of  attendance  at  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  one  should  say  that  Washington  was 
a  great  strategist  because  he  planned  his  campaign  by  the  light  of  a 
flickering  candle  instead  of  an  incandescent  electric  light,  or  that 
Napoleon  was  a  wonderful  military  leader  because  he  rode  on  a  white 
horse  instead  of  in  a  high-power  automobile,  or  that  Lincoln  became 
wise  because  he  studied  lying  on  the  floor  before  a  log  fire  instead  of 
sitting  at  a  desk  with  a  student  lamp. 

Inertia,  isolation,  and  the  romance  of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse, 
these  three  have  some  times  and  in  some  places  produced  almost  a 
glorification  of  the  little,  one-room,  ungraded  country  school.  Wit- 
ness the  way  some  county  school  boards  and  superintendents  decorate 
with  halos  and  reward  with  bonuses  the  comparatively  few  teachers 
they  can  get  to  undertake  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  jobs,  dissipat- 
ing upon  this  practically  hopeless  enterprise  much  energy  that  might 
better  be  devoted  to  the  promising  and  forward-looking  task  of  rural 
school  consolidation.  Notice  the  special .  courses  offered  by  rural 
school  experts  in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges,  which  courses 
often  depict  the  doings  in  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  in  most  roseate 
colors.  Just  in  passing,  however,  I  may  observe  that  these  professors 
of  Little  Red  Schoolhouse-education  did  not  themselves  remain  in  the 
isolated  and  handicapped  little  institution  they  glorify. 

What  in  fact  should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  Little  Red  School- 
house  of  today,  here  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century?  I  answer  that  we  should  clearly  and  emphatically  condemn 
it  as  an  out-worn  anachronism  of  our  time;  that  we  should  avoid  it 
wherever  possible;  and  that  we  should  tolerate  it  at  exceptional 
points,  if  necessary,  merely  as  a  necessary  and  temporary  evil.  The 
Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  besides  a  graded  city  school  or  a  modern  con- 
solidated country  school,  is  like  the  old  mare  jogging  along  with  the 
family  carryall  versus  a  Marmon  limousine,  or  like  an  ox-cart  versus 
a  Packard  truck,  or  like  a  donkey  versus  a  motor  cycle. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  realize  the  dire  shortcomings  of  the  Little 
Red  Schoolhouse  in  comparison  with  the  large  town  or  city  school  or 
the  consolidated  rural  school  is  to  note  some  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  large  graded  and  specially  organized  school,  affording  particu- 
lar advantages  not  only  to  the  children  in  attendance,  but  also  to  the 
teachers  and  the  whole  community,  and  then  to  consider  what  will 
happen  if  these  children  are  suddenly  dispersed  around  a  circle  of 
isolated  Little  Red   Schoolhouses.     Think  then,  of  a  modern  city  or. 
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large  town  school  or  a  good  consolidated  country  school.  Such  a 
school  will  exhibit,  along  with  other  excellent  characteristics  inherent 
in  its  large  building,  the  following  dozen  distinctive  features:  (1)  an 
assembly  room,  with  all  that  that  means  for  music,  dramatics,  the  cul- 
tivation of  school  spirit,  and  lessons  in  large  group  behavior;  (2)  a 
gymnasium,  either  separate  or  by  adaptation  of  the  auditorium;  (3) 
a  domestic  science  and  art  department,  with  more  or  less  of  hot- 
lunch  service;  (4)  a  manual  training  department;  (5)  an  attendance 
of  pupils. sufficient  to  have  directed  play  through  all  the  grades,  and 
organized  sports  with  definite  teams  of  the  older  boys  and  girls;  (6) 
an  enrollment  in  the  upper  grades  sufficient  to  permit  of  departmental 
organization  for  more  effective  instruction,  for  example,  in  elementary 
science  and  in  art;  (7)  opportunity  for  careful  grading,  the  number  of 
rooms  of  children  being  sufficient  to  permit  close  grouping  according 
to  ability  and  progress;  (8)  a  total  school  that  can  be  handled  as  an 
active  democracy,  organized  for  effective  work,  study,  and  play,  and 
for  training  in  social  living  and  co-operation;  (9)  a  large  enough  fac- 
ulty to  keep  alive  professionalism,  to  afford  mutual  help,  to  form 
cherished  friendships,  to  secure  good  living  accommodations;  (10) 
parents  enough  to  form  a  strong  and  active  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion (11)  a  schoolhouse  well  adapted  to  be  a  general  community  cen- 
ter; (12)  a  plant  bringing  with  it  one  or  more  persons  as  a  regular  staff 
to  handle  the  heating,  cleaning,  and  petty  repair  work  of  the  build- 
ing, and  to  take  care  of  the  grounds. 

Now  imagine  this  fine  school  dissolved  over  night  into  a  dozen  or 
more,  perhaps  a  score  or  more,  of  lonely  Little  Red  Schoolhouses 
widely  scattered  over  a  large  district,  and  what  happens  to  the  dis- 
tinctive educational  instrumentalities  of  the  large  school?  The  assem- 
bly room  is  gone;  the  gymnasium  is  gone;  the  domestic  science  and 
manual  training  are  gone;  the  little  separated  groups  of  pupils  of  all 
ages  can  not  play  together  effectively,  and  athletic  teams  can  not  be 
though  of;  there  can  be  no  classes  organized  in  a  departmental 
schedule,  and  only  the  most  make-shift  grading  is  possible;  the  faculty 
in  each  case  has  shrunk  to  one  lonely  teacher;  a  parent-teacher 
association,  if  attempted,  is  likely  to  be  farcical;  and  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  properly  heated  and  cleaned  be- 
comes a  perennially  unsolved  problem  for  the  lonely  little  teacher. 
In  each  isolated  one-room  school  the  solitary  teacher  with  her  sad 
little  flock,  representing  all  ages  and  all  grades,  is  wrestling  with  the 
combinations  and  permutations  of  some  rural  professor's  one-room 
school  daily  program,  devised  to  give  a  little  of  all  the  subjects  to  the 
little  of  all  the  grades  present.  The  pupils  of  the  Little  Red  School- 
house,  in  comparison  witfe.  the  pupils  of  the  consolidated  school,  are 
losing  instruction,  losing  social  and  moral  training,  losing  play  expe- 
riences, losing  character  development.  The  teacher  in  the  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse  may  be  struggling  ever  so  bravely  with  her  difficult  task, 
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but  if  she  has  any  knowledge  of  the  consolidated  graded  school,  and  if 
she  has  any  proper  conception  of  what  twentieth  century  education  in 
a  democracy  should  be,  she  knows  she  is  up  against  an  impossible 
task.  And,  at  the  end  of  her  school  day,  when  she  returns  to  her 
"boarding  place,"  she  finds  herself  often  in  the  cold  and  cheerless 
attic  of  a  remote  farmhouse,  where  the  rough  farmer  and  his  sharp- 
tongued  wife  make  the  little  teacher  understand  only  too  plainly  what 
a  favor  they  are  bestowing  upon  her  to  take  her  in  at  all. 

The  two  contrasting  pictures  here  presented  represent  not  unfairly 
the  contrast  existing  today  between  education  in  the  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse  and  education  in  the  large  modern-graded  school.  What 
a  contrast  of  educational  opportunity  is  thus  shown,  particularly  in 
these  days  of  much  preaching  about  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity!  No  wonder  it  is  that  so  few  good  normal  school  and 
teachers'  college  graduates  are  willing  to  accept  Little  Red  School- 
house  assignments. 

The  conclusion  is  simply  inescapable  that  the  Little  Red  School- 
house,  where  still  existing  today,  is  an  educational  anachronism,  be- 
cause it  cuts  off  its  pupils  and  its  teacher  from  just  about  all  of  the 
distinctive  twentieth  century  educational  opportunities.  And  I  feel 
moved  to  summarize  my  thought  upon  this  subject  in  a  doggerel 
rhyme  to  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse: 

Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  your  day  has  passed  o'er; 

Vanish  in  romance,  we  need  you  no  more. 
Now  should  the  State  enact  in  fixed  rules; 

Everywhere  only  consolidated  schools. 

DR.  CAMERON:  There  are  two  very  brief  talks  that  we  are  going 
to  have.  Our  President-elect  is  to  make  one  of  them,  and  the  other  is 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Henry,  of  the  Near  East  Relief  Society.  We  will  now 
hear  from  Dr.  Henry. 

Dr.  Henry,  in  a  most  convincing  way,  told  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
people  and  especially  of  the  children  in  the  Near  East,  and  asked 
that  the  Association  secure  permission  from  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  allow  the  children  in  the  various  schools  to  contribute  money 
and  clothing,  especially  clothing. 

■  DR.  CAMERON:  I  now  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  your  President-elect,  Superintendent  Edward  F.  Webb,  of  Allegany 
County. 

MR.  WEBB:  I  feel  very  much  on  this  occasion  like  a  friend  of 
mine,  quite  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  told  me  that  shortly  after 
President  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  he  became  ambitious  to  shake 
hands  with  the  President.  It  took  him  several  years,  nearly  until  the 
end  of  Lincoln's  first  term,  before  this  gentleman  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  He  had  used  various  means  of  getting  near  by,  but  was  unable 
to  reach  his  hand.  After  a  long  struggle,  he  came  up  and  was  intro- 
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duced  to  President  Lincoln,  and  put  out  his  hand,  but  he  stopped  and 
took  his  hand  back  again,  he  then  got  closer  and  made  another  effort 
to  shake  the  President's  hand,  but  again  withdrew  his  hand.  Finally, 
he  got  nerve  enough  to  get  real  close,  and  at  last  grasped  the  Presi- 
dent's hand,  and  said,  "a-a-a-a-a-Mr.  a-  President,  a-  a-  I  am  a-  a-  a-  em- 
barressed."  So  it  is  with  me,  after  such  an  effort  to  secure  this  elec- 
tion, I  am  embarrassed. 

The  constitution  says  that  I  have  the  prerogative  to  announce  that 
this  meeting  is  closed,  and  expressing  to  you  the  appreciation  of  the 
responsibility  you  have  placed  upon  me,  and  assuring  you  of  my  effort, 
with  your  co-operation,  to  do  the  very  best  I  can  for  this  Association, 
I  declare  this  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

THE  CLASSICAL  SECTION 
Dr.  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin,  Chairman. 

The  Classical  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Room  103  of  the  Western  High  School  on  Friday  afternoon, 
December  1,  1922.  Dr.  Ralph  V.  D.  Magoffin,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, presiding.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  round  table  discus- 
sion, the  topic  being  suggested  by  the  investigation  Committee  of  the 
American  Classical  League. 

Mr.  Hamblen,  of  Germantown,  who  is  conducting  the  Philadelphia 
experiment  that  has  for  its  aim  the  extent  to  which  automatic  transfer 
may  be  found  from  Latin  to  other  linguistic  subjects,  was  the  chief 
speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Hamblen's  purpose  is  to  show  the 
growth  in  English  vocabulary  from  the  study  of  Latin  or  what  cor- 
rections can  be  made  in  m-ethod  to  accomplish  better  results.  Mr. 
Hamblen  stated  that  up  to  date  the  experiments  are  most  encouraging. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Edwards,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College;  Miss  Garrett,  of 
the  Eastern  High  School;  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Park  School;  Miss  Spick- 
uall,  of  the  Catonsville  High  School;  Miss  J.  Ebaugh  and  Miss  Englar 
of  the  Western  High  School,  spoke  on  the  content  of  the  present  Latin 
course — what  changes  the  teachers  of  Latin  would  suggest  if  they  had 
absolute  freedom.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  first  year 
course  should  extend  over  one  and  one-quarter  or  one  and  one-half 
years,  that  the  authors  read  are  satisfactory  although  it  was  suggested 
that  some  of  Cicero's  letters  and  essays  might  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  orations  and  also  that  if  a  student  can  take  only  three  years  of 
Latin,  he  should  omit  Cicero  rather  than  Virgil. 

A  plea  was  made  by  all  the  speakers  for  more  thoroughness — for 
excellence  of  work  rather  than  for  quantity. 

After  some  informal  discussion,  Mr.  Hamblen  made  a  final  plea  for 
better  preparation  for  Caesar  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

HATTIE  J.  ADAMS, 

Sec.-Treas.   of  Classical  Club 

of  Baltimore. 
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COLLEGE  SECTION 

Dr.  C.  P.  Gould,  President. 

Minutes  of  the  College  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  the  meeting  held  at  the  Western  High  School  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  Saturday,  December  2,  1922. 

_  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  3.10  P.  M. 
There  were  twelve  college  representatives  present.  Dr.  I.  Harvey 
Brumbaugh,  of  Juniata  College,  addressed  the  meeting  and  told  of 
the  work  of  the  College  Presidents'  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Chairman  appoint 
a  conynittee  of  three  including  himself  to  confer  with  President  Good- 
now.  President  Woods,  and  President  Guth,  and  to  ask  them  if  they 
would  not  take  the  lead  and  invite  the  other  colleges  to  form  a 
stronger  college  association  in  Maryland.     Carried. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

GRAMMAR  SECTION 

Mrs.  Grace  L.  Ryan,  Chairman. 

The  Grammar  Section  of  The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  room  102  of  The  Teachers'  Training  School,  Baltimore,  on 
December  2nd,  at  2.00  P.  M. 

The  chairman,  Mrs.  Grace  L.  Ryan,  Principal  of  Kensington  school, 
presided. 

Dr.  Florence  Bamberger,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  of  John's 
Hopkins  University,  spoke  on  the  Measurement  of  Children  for  In- 
telligence and  Accomplishment.  Her  talk  was  as  follows,  and  was  made 
even  more  convincing  by  the  explanation  of  excellently  worked  out 
graphs  of  conditions  found  in  the  Kensington  school. 

"Are  we  justified  in  attributing  real  diagnostic  significance  to  the 
little  intellectual  'stunts'  called  for  by  an  intelligent  scale?  Some  of 
these  may  even  appear  trivial.  What  does  it  signify,  for  example, 
whether  a  given  ten  year  old  subject  names  forty  words  or  one  hundred 
In  three  minutes,  whether  he  defines  thirty  words  or  sixty  words  of 
a  hundred  word  list?  Whether  his  definitions  of  words  are  stated  in 
terms  of  use  or  in  terms  of  'Superior  to  Use,'  Whether  a  series  of 
five  digits  or  only  a  series  of  three  digits  can  be  repeated  backwards 
after  a  single  auditory  presentation?  Whether  there  are  three,  two,  or 
one,  or  no  success  in  the  attempt  to  draw  a  diamond-shaped  figure  from 
copy?" 

The  secret  lies  in  the  standardization  of  the  tests  upon  normal  chil- 
dren of  different  ages.  Both  the  individual  test  of  the  Binet  Scale  and 
group  scales  as  a  whole  have  been  standardized  on  the  basis  of  age 
norms. 

The  tests  are  located  in  age  groups  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  about 
that  the  average  child  of  eight  years  will  earn  by  the  scale  a  "mental 
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age"  of  eight  years,  and  the  like.  The  real  meaning  of  mental  age  is 
that  degree  of  general  ability  to  learn  which  is  possessed  by  the  average 
child  of  corresponding  chronological  age. 

The  significance  of  mental  age  for  the  teacher  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  grouping  the  children  so  as  to  secure  class 
groups  of  homogenous  ability. 

"Unless  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  learn  to  use  tests  the  universal 
grouping  of  children  according  to  mental  ability  will  remain  largely  a 
'Uptopian  Dream.' " 

Terman:  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children.     Page  291. 

"Whenever  possible  the  use  of  both  educational  and  intelligence  tests 
should  be  supervised  either  by  a  psychologist  or  by  some  one  else  who 
has  had  extended  experience  in  their  use  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
results."     Terman. 

A  pupil's  mental  age  represents  his  capacity  to  learn.  If  his  achieve- 
ment age  is  greater  than  his  mental  age,  he  has  achieved  more  than  the 
average  pupil  of  his  mental  age  under  average  school  conditions.  He 
may  do  this  either  because  he  has  received  superior  instruction  or  be- 
cause he  has  made  more  than  average  effort,  or  he  has  taken  more  than 
average  interest  in  it.  If  a  pupil's  achievement  age  is  below  his  mental 
age,  we  have  evidence  that  he  has  not  achieved  as  much  as  he  should. 
This  may  be  due  to  inferior  instruction  or  to  the  pupil's  failure  to  apply 
himself  with  proper  diligence  to  his  work. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mental  ages  of  pupils  is  valuable  in  determining 
the  kind  of  school  work  they  are  capable  of  doing.  A  child  of  mental 
age  of  six  can,  without  any  doubt,  do  the  work  of  the  first  grade;  if  his 
mental  age  is  below  six,  he  can  not  do  it.  There  is  plenty  of  experimental 
evidence  to  prove  that  this  is  true. 

The  teacher,  then,  uses  the  mental  measurements  tests  to  determine 
the  capacity  of  the  child  for  learning.  She  is  careful  not  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  a  single  test.  At  least  two  must  be  given,  and  three 
are  even  better.  Even  then,  she  is  careful  not  to  draw  hard  and  fast 
distinctions.  Errors  do  creep  in.  These  may  be  due  to  any  one  of 
several  causes.  The  child  may  not  be  feeling  physically  fit,  or  he  may 
be  under  an  emotional  strain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  may  not 
have  understood  the  peculiar  technique  of  a  given  test,  and  may  not 
have  administered  it  quite  correctly.  It  is  wise  then  to  acknowledge 
that  the  tests  are  not  perfect,  and  to  use  them  carefully.  Wherever 
the  teacher's  judgment  of  a  pupil's  abilities  is  at  great  variance  with 
the  results  of  the  tests,  further  care  must  be  taken  to  determine  the 
child's  capacity  for  learning. 

The  teacher  in  the  schoolroom  does  not  use  results  of  the  test  to 
classify  the  children  into  distinct  classe.  She  uses  them  as  an  indica- 
tion of  how  long  it  should  take  a  given  pupil  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
a  grade.  If  he  is  found  to  be  of  greater  than  average  "mental  age,"  it 
means  that  he  should  finish  the  grade  work  in  less  than  a  year.     If  he 
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tests  below  normal  mental  age,  it  means  that  lie  must  move  more  slowly, 
and  perhaps  take  longer  than  the  ordinary  school  year  to  do  a  year's 
work. 

The  results  of  the  mental  tests  are  always  correlated  with  the  results 
of  the  achievement  tests,  so  that  if  it  is  discovered  that  a  child  has 
greater  than  normal  capacity  for  learning,  he  is  expected  to  accomplish 
more  in  the  various  school  branches.  This  the  teacher  watches  most 
carefully.  It  has  been  said  that  the  really  retarded  children  in  our 
schools  are  our  mentally  quick  and  alert  pupils.  They  have  not  been 
made  to  work  up  to  their  capacity,  and  hence  have  learned  to  dawdle, 
to  become  indifferent,  or  to  be  troublesome  pupils.  Given  good  physical 
conditions,  the  child  who  tests  above  normal,  mentally,  should  accom- 
plish more  in  the  school  branches.  Not  to  insist  upon  this  is  to  cul- 
tivate in  our  pupils  habits  of  laziness,  of  indifference,  of  failure  to  do 
one's  best. 

The  teacher  does  not  regard  these  tests  as  establishing  proofs  that 
some  children  are  the  best,  some  better  than  others,  some  poor.  She 
simply  regards  them  as  significant  indications  of  how  rapidly  it  is 
safe  to  advance  some  children,  or,  how  concretely,  and  with  how  many 
necessary  satisfying  repetitions,  it  is  necessary  to  use  with  others  in 
order  to  have  them  learn. 

Mrs.  Rose,  teacher  of  the  first  grade  of  Kensington  school,  had  a 
good  report  on  the  effect  of  attendance  and  age  grade  problems  on 
standard  work. 

Mrs.  Flinn,  of  Kensington  school,  spoke  of  her  accomplishments 
with  spelling  in  her  work  with  the  third  grade.  In  her  talk  she  spoke 
of  initial  testing,  to  find  conditions;  the  tabulation  and  use  of  scores; 
the  use  and  value  of  the  Horn  Ashbaugh  Method;  and  the  results  of 
final  tests. 

Mrs.  Ethel  G.  Van  Hoesen,  of  Woodside  school,  gave  a  most  helpful 
account  of  methods  used  in  reading  in  the  third  grade.  She,  too, 
tested  her  grade  to  determine  further  steps.  She  told  of  the  remedial 
measures  used,  showing  many  splendid  samples  of  home-made  ma- 
terial. A  second  test  was  given  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  with  but 
two  children  below  standard. 

Miss  Grace  Beall,  of  Kensington  school,  gave  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  use  of  the  Horn  Ashbaugh  method  in  spelling  in  her  sixth  grade 
work.  The  value  of  this  method  was  again  proven  by  her  to  be  superior. 
She  also  spoke  of  the  value,  testing  and  teaching  of  writing,  explaining 
the  use  of  the  Ayres'  scale. 

Miss  Lillian  Sage,  teacher  of  fifth  grade  in  Kensington  school,  talked 
most  efficiently  and  effectively  on  methods  in  reading,  which  she  had 
found  successful.  Some  of  these  were:  the  study  of  words  phonetically 
and  syllabically;  the  limiting  of  meanings;  the  study  of  paragraphs  and 
stories;  the  illustration  of  stories;   the  study  of  prefixes  and  suffixes; 
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the  grasping  of  ideas;  the  use  of  weekly  informal  tests, — the  results  of 
which  were  charted,  thus  enlisting  further  interest. 

She  also  showed  the  correlation  between  rate  and  comprehension  in 
reading. 

Miss  Snyder  spoke  next.  She  not  only  approved  all  which  had  been 
said  of  remedial  measures  in  reading  but  made  splendid  additions  from 
her  experience  with  this  subject.  Some  of  her  suggestions  were:  the 
division  of  the  class  into  groups  according  to  their  record  in  rate  and 
comprehension;  the  arrangement  of  work  suited  to  each  group;  the 
stimulating  and  directing  rather  than  teaching,  of  the  superior  group — 
which  is  high  in  both  rate  and  comprehension — "Hands  off  and  eyes 
on", — so  to  speak. 

Some  of  her  concrete  suggestions  for  poorer  groups  were:  training  in 
reading  habits;  reading  of  ideas;  reading  for  imagery  and  following 
of  directions. 

For  the  lowest  groups:  increasing  of  attention  span;  reading  of 
phrases  of  varying  lengths;  use  of  a  series  of  perception  cards,  and, 
for  all  groups,  working  to  reach  a  goal  which  is  constantly  before  them. 
The  latter  was  effectively  illustrated  by  the  display  of  a  chart  showing 
the  children  climbing  a  mountain  of  words. 

Dr.  John  Stenquist,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research,  Baltimore 
Public  Schools,  spoke  on  the  case  for  the  Low  I.  Q. 

His  talk  was  as  follows: 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  LOW  I    Q. 

John   L.    Stenquist.      Bureau    of    Reference,    Research    and    Statistics, 
Department  of  Education,  New   York  City. 

ILLUSTRIOUS   SCHOOL  FAILURES. 

Cases  in  which  illustrious  (not  to  include  "merely  successful")  men 
and  women  were,  while  in  school,  diagnosed  as  failures  by  their 
teachers  have  often  been  cited.  Many  of  the  men  and  women,  who 
later  became  world  authorities  in  their  fields,  were  called  at  best  but 
medicore. 

Robert  Fulton  was  called  a  dullard  because  his  mind  seemed  filled 
with  things  outside  of  school.  Priestly,  the  great  chemist,  had  "an 
exceedingly  imperfect  education."  Pasteur  "was  not  at  all  remarkable 
at  school.  Books  and  study  had  little  attraction  for  him."  M.  Pierre 
Curie,  late  professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Paris  with  his 
wife  co-discoverer  of  radium,  "was  so  stupid  in  school  that  his  par- 
ents removed  him  and  placed  him  under  a  private  tutor."  Such  a  list 
as  this  could,  if  space  permitted,  be  continued  to  great  length.  Many 
men  today  are  national  or  world  figures,  but  who  had  a  poor  school 
record,  could  be  cited. 
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Granting  that  these  cases  constitute  but  a  minority — and  granting 
also  a  certain  tendency  to  exaggeraion  by  biographers  who  love  con- 
trasts— these  cases  are  still  too  numerous  and  important  to  be  ignored. 
The  fundamental  fact  remains  that  the  abilities  of  many  pupils  are 
widely  misjudged  in  school,  and  abilities  are  either  unperceived  or  mis- 
understood because  of  arrested  development,  poorly  suited  courses, 
stereotyped  curricula,  or  general  lack  of  sufficiently  broad  means  for 
estimating  ability. 

No  claim  is  here  made  that  all  so-called  low  I.  Q.'s  are  misjudged — 
only  that  many  are. 

THE  LARGE  PERCENT.  OF  LOW  INTELLIGENCE. 

That  a  great  majority  of  pupils  who  enter  the  first  grade  drop  out 
even  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  high  school  is  well  known. 
Strayer's  study  of  318  cities  quoted  by  Terman  shows  that  of  those 
who  enter  the  first  grade,  on  the  average  only  37  per  cent,  enter  the 
first  year  of  high  school,  25  per  cent,  the  second  year  of  high  school, 
17  per  cent,  the  third  year,  and  14  per  cent,  the  fourth  year.  Studies 
by  Ayres  and  Thorndike  also  show  the  same  general  tendency.  Ter- 
man says  "It  is  not  uncommon  for  one-third  to  drop  out  without  finish- 
ing the  first  year  of  high  school."  Retardation  and  elimination  figures 
from  every  city  annually  offer  additional  testimony  of  the  same  gen- 
eral facts  in  elementary  as  well  as  in  high  schools.  Terman  believes 
that  "not  all  of  this  elimination  is  traceable  to  inferior  mental  ability, 
but  that  a  large  part  is  due  to  this  cause  there  is  no  longer  room  for 
doubt."  With  this  general  statement  all  will,  of  course,  agree.  The 
question,  however,  of  just  how  much  is  due  to  actual  lack  of  intelli- 
gence in  its  broadest  sense,  we  do  not  know.  Terman  presents  much 
evidence  to  show  that  with  the  use  of  general  intelligence  tests  pupils 
v/ho  have  low  intelligence  and  who  will  drop  out  can  be  largely  dis- 
covered beforehand. 

But  a  situation  in  which  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  pupil  population  is 
eliminated  before  reaching  the  goal  is  not  greatly  helped  by  the  state- 
ment that  most  of  the  pupils  who  thus  are  eliminated  haven't  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  to  proceed  further.  Is  it  not  rather  an  indictment  both 
of  the  curricula,  and  of  the  tests  (which  select  too  much  on  identical 
bases)  ?  Terman  suggests  the  query,  "Are  high-school  standards  too 
high?"  We  might  also  ask  are  they  too  narrow?  Or,  in  general,  too 
far  removed  from  the  kinds  of  mental  capacities  of  pupils?  If  such 
great  numbers  of  the  school  population  haven't  the  kind  of  ability  we 
call  general  intelligence,  why  call  it  general? 

What  sort  of  mentality  has  the  individual  who  makes  a  low  score 
in  such  tasks  but  who  when  he  drops  out  of  school  has  the  ability  to 
organize  a  gang  that  is  all  but  undissolvable?  Or  who  drops  out  of 
school  and  builds  up  a  world-wide  business  on  the  identical  ground 
where  "brighter"  men  have  failed?    Or  who  can  wrest  from  a  Robin- 
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son  Crusoe  situation  a  triumphant  career?  Or  even  he  who  can  start 
a  balking  automobile  abandoned  by  "superior"  persons — men  of  higher 
I.  Q.'s  Or  what  shall  we  say  for  the  lamented  low  intelligence  of 
the  New  York  boy  who  escaped  from  an  institution  for  mental  defec- 
tives and  who  before  the  authorities  recaptured  him  had  obtained  and 
•^'ns  holding  a  job  paying  him  $37  per  week  as  a  foreman  in  a  black- 
smith shop? 

To  say  that  there  are  but  few  such  cases  is  untrue.  Even  though 
the  illustrious  cases  do  constitute  but  a  minority,  who  shall  estimate 
how  many  more  of  that  large  per  cent,  w'ho  drop  out  of  school  be- 
cause it  is  unsuited  to  their  needs  would  develop  careers  of  marked 
usefulness,  if  their  real  abilities  were  discovered  and  trained? 

It  is  a  question  of  what  our  tests  measure,  a  question  of  what  we 
mean  to  include  under  the  term  general  intelligence. 

If  we  examine  the  type  of  criteria  by  which  nearly  all  these  tests  are 
justified,  we  find  that  they  consist  in  the  last  analysis  essentially  of 
teacher'  estimates  of  pupils'  ability  in  school,  plus  records  in  other 
academic  tests.  But  our  major  contention  is  precisely  that  for  many 
children  the  teachers'  estimates  and  their  academic  record  are  merely 
an  estimate  of  success  in  bookish  tasks,  and  that  here  it  is  that  fal- 
lacies of  intelligence  ratings  creep  in. 

It  is  submitted  that  these  intelligence  tests,  at  best,  detect  only 
those  academic  qualities  of  pupils  which  are  noted  by  teachers,  and 
which,  it  is  freely  granted,  are  of  great  importance  for  success  in 
ordinary  school  curricula,  but  which  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of 
general  intelligence.  Of  this  our  abler  investigatorsi  are  fully  aware, 
but  the  average  giver  of  tests  is  not  aware  of  it;  or  if  so,  he  over- 
looks it. 

OTHER  KINDS  OP  INTELLIGENCE. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  -seems  clear  that  intelligence  my  be  of  many 
kinds.  Thus,  for  example,  the  campaign  manager  exhibits  a  quality 
differing  sharply  from  that  of  the  locomotive  engineer;  while  the  kind 
of  intelligence  required  to  lay  out  the  construction  work  of  a  Wool- 
worth  Building  is  not  very  like  that  needed  to  write  a  forceful  letter, 
and  this  in  turn  is  not  very  like  that  employed  in  painting  a  great  pic- 
ture, or  inventing  a  great  machine  such  as  the  modern  linotype. 

iThorndike,  E.  L.,  "Tests  of  intelligence,  reliability,  significance,  etc..  School  and 
Sc'dety,  v.  9,  February  15,  1919  ;  Henmon,  V.  A.  C,  "Measurement  of  intelligence. 
School  and  Society  v.   13,   February  5,   1921. 

GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE  AND  MECHANICAL  ABILITY- 
RESULTS  OF  TESTS. 

Tests  of  mechanical  ability  may  serve  as  an  example  and  case  in 
point,  showing  another  type  of  intelligence  and  also  emphasizing  the 
need  for  clearer  definition  of  just  what  we  mean  when  we  say  a  child 
has  but  little  general  intelligence. 
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The  election  of  a  chairman  for  the  coming  year  followed  Dr.  Sten- 
quist's  speech.  Dr.  Bamberger  was  the  first  choice  but  declined,  where- 
upon Miss  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  of  Montgomery  County,  was  chosen. 

Miss  Dorothy  Clum,  teacher  of  fourth  grade  in  Kensington  school, 
gave  a  splendid  report  of  the  attaining  of  standards  in  arithmetic.  She 
showed  the  value  of  charting  the  results  of  practice  work,  as  Well  as 
the  results  of  tests,  as  this  had  proven  very  stimulating  to  the  pupils 
of  her  grade. 

Miss  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  of  Olney  one-room  school,  presented  some  of 
the  problems  dealing  with  rural  situations  and  suggested  various 
successfully  used  remedial  measures  in  attendance,  punctuality,  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Without  exception  these  speakers  used 
splendidly  worked  out  charts  to  illustrate  the  points  made  by  them. 

ELEANOR  L.   SMITH, 
Secretary  of  Grammar  Section. 

HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  P.  Lewis  Kaye,  Chairman. 

The  History  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland  met  on  Friday 
afternoon,  December  1,  in  Room  106  of  the  Western  High  School.  The 
president.  Dr.  P.  Lewis  Kaye,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  presided. 
After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  the  president  announced  the  program 
of  meetings  of  the  association  for  the  year.  The  second  meeting  was 
announced  for  January  6,  when  Dr.  Edgar  Dawson,  of  Hunter  College, , 
President  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  would  speak 
on  the  work  of  that  organization.  The  third  meeting  is  to  be  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  and  will  be  addressed  by  Dr.  John  H.  Latane,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  fourth  and  last  meeting  will  be  announced 
later.  Dr.  Ella  Lonn,  of  Goucher  College  urged  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

The  formal  program  was  then  taken  up.  Dr.  Katherine  J.  Gallagher, 
of  Goucher  College,  spoke  on  "Some  International  Phases  of  the 
Present  Economic  Situation  in  Europe."  She  discussed  two  great 
subjects — the  reparations  to  be  paid  by  Germany,  and  the  debt  which 
the  Allies  owe  to  each  other,  particularly  to  the  United  States— in  a 
most  stimulating  and  interesting  manner.  A  discussion  followed,  led 
by  Dr.  Wm.  O.  Weyforth,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

LAURA  J.   CAIRNES, 
Secretary  Pro  Tern. 

VOCATIONAL  SECTION 

George  M.  Gaither,  Chairman. 

The  Organization  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association. 

The  meeting  composed  of  representatives  of  Trade  and  Industrial 

teachers.  Home  Economics,  Commercial  and  Agricultural  teachers  was 

called  to  order  on  Friday,  December  2,  at  2.15  P.  M.  by  Mr.  George  M. 
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Gaither,  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Gaither  briefly  outlined  the  need  and 
benefits  of  such  an  association,  and  upon  motion,  put  the  question  of 
organizing  to  vote.  The  motion  to  organize  the  Maryland  Vocational 
Education  Association  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  first  item  of  business  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  new  Asso- 
ciation was  the  election  of  officers.  The  following  officers  were 
selected: 

President — George  M.  Gaither,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-President— Miss  Frances  Zuill,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Miss  Ruth  Powell,  of  the  Home  Ecomomlcs 
Department,  Salisbury,  Md. 

A  tentative  constitution  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  body 
and  discussed  at  length.  Mr.  Noonan,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, Baltimore,  suggested  that  the  members  carry  away  copies  of 
the  document  and  consider  it  at  their  leisure  thus  deferring  the  adop- 
tion until  the  next  meeting.  This  suggestion  was  rejected  because  such 
a  procedure  would  leave  the  Association  without  a  constitution  and 
with  temporary  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The  body  finally  agreed  to 
discuss  the  document,  article  by  article  and  act  upon  it.  The  acting 
Secretary  read  the  constitution  to  t'he  Association,  which  voted  to 
limit  the  election  of  officers  in  such  a  manner  that  no  two  officers 
should  be  elected  from  any  one  section  in  the  same  year,  and  that  the 
president  could  not  be  selected  from  the  same  section  two  consecu- 
tive years.  The  article  on  Membership  was  reduced  to  read  "The  dues 
shall  be  ten  cents  per  capita  per  year,  provided  however,  that  the  dues 
from  any  one  section  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $5.00  per  annum." 

The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  the  Association  as  amended. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  the  several  groups  went  to  the 
meetings  provided  by  their  individual  organizations,  and  carried  out 
the  programs  of  the  day. 

It  is  the  belief  of  all  concerned  that  the  organization  of  the  Mary- 
land Vocational  Teachers'  Association  fills  a  long-felt  need  in  crystal- 
lizing the  work  of  the  Vocational  teachers  of  the  State,  in  the  en- 
couragement of  our  teachers  of  Industrial  subjects  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  of  Vocational  subjects  in  Maryland. 

Approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  present  at  this 
meeting. 

INDUSTRIAL  SEiCTION 

George  M.  Gaither,  Chairman. 

Organization    and    Program    of    the    Industrial    Section    of    Maryland 
Vocational  Education  Association. 
The  Industrial  Section  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Gaither,  Supervisor  of  Indus- 
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trial  Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  As  Chairman  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Gaither  received  the  nominations  for  President. 

Mr.  Ebaugh,  in  the  Manual  Training  Department  at  Westminster,  was 
elected  President. 

Mr.  Samuel  Krotee,  Industrial  Teacher  in  Junior  High  School  No. 
40   was   elected  Vice-President. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Stull,  of  Frederick,  was  elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Following  the  election  of  officers,  Mr.  Gaither  introduced  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Magee,  Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  District  4,  U.  S.  Vetreans'  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  held  the  undivided  attention  of  the  members 
for  one-quarter  of  an  hour  as  he  outlined  the  contributions  of  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  to  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Passano,  spoke  of  the  plans  of  the  Typothetse  for 
the  new  Printing  School  soon  to  be  established  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Hiner,  Employment  and  Vocational  Director  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Maryland,  outlined  the  place  of 
Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Public  Schools. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who  listened  to  this  program, 
that  it  was  the  best  meeting  that  it  had  been  their  pleasure  to  attend. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  a  motion  was  made  and  adopted  to 
give  the  chairman  and  the  speakers  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  their 
efforts  in  making  the  program  so  very  successful.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  program  the  new  president  made  a  few  remarks  to  the  body  in 
which  he  thanked  them  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  promised 
them  his  best  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  requested  the  loyal  support 
of  all  the  members. 

KINDERGARTEN  SECTION 

Miss  Winifred  Weldin.  Chairman. 

The  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  met  on 
Saturday,  December  2,  at  2.30  o'clock  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Balti- 
more Teachers'  Training  School. 

A  good  audience  was  present  and  a  very  interesting  program  was 
given.  Miss  Julia  Wade  Abbot,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education 
in  Washington,  gave  an  informal  talk  on  "Significant  Activities  in 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Procedure."  Slides  were  shown  of  the  work 
in  various  cities. 

Dr.  Buford  Johnson,  of  the  Psychology  Department  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  made  an  address  on  "Mental  Measurements  of  Chil- 
dren of  the  Pre-School  Age." 

An  election  of  officers  at  the  close  of  the  program  resulted  in  the 
election  of:  Chairman,  Miss  Winifred  Weldin,  Baltimore,  and  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Nellie  Schreiber,  Baltimore. 

After  adjournment  those  present  visited  the  exhibits  of  children's 
books  and  of  Industrial  Arts  in  various  rooms  of  the  Training  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WINIFRED  WELDIN. 
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LIBRARY  SECTION 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  Chairman. 

Maryland  Public  Library  Commission. 
Friday,  2nd  December,  2-4  P.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Apple,  the  Secretary, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  presided. 

The  chief  subject  for  discussion  was  the  "Use  of  the  Library  in 
Schools,"  in  which  discussion  the  following  speakers  participated:  Miss 
Lilian  Herrena,  Baltimore;  Miss  E.  G.  Suydam,  Annapolis;  Miss  Miriam 
Apple,  Frederick;  Miss  Angela  Broening,  Baltimore;  Miss  Augusta 
Delone,  Baltimore. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Library  Extension,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Miss  Nettie  V.  Mace,  Cambridge, 
Md. ;  Miss  Newman,  Frederick,  and  Miss  Lankford,  Salisbury. 

CHARLOTTE  NEWELL, 

Secretary. 

MUSIC  SECTION 

John  Denues,  Chairman. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Music  was  held  in 
Room  No.  107  of  the  Western  High  School  on  December  1,  1922,  at 
half  past  two.     Mr.  John  Denues  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved  as  read.  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 

Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  State  Supervisor  .of  Music. 

Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Edna  K.  Lighter,  of  Middletown,  Md. 

Secretary,  Miss  Emma  E.  Weyforth,  of  Catonsville,  Md. 

Mr.  Gibson,  speaking  for  Mr.  Cook,  voiced  the  latter's  regrets  at  his 
inability  to  be  present  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Cook's  well-known  interest 
in  music.  Mr.  Gibson  took  the  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  fact  that 
the  newspapers  had  given  a  little  not  unwelcome  publicity  to  the  Music 
Memory  Contest,  planned  for  the  music  meeting.  He  called  attention 
also  to  the  fact  that  an  ever-increasing  number  of  music  teachers  are 
being  employed  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  North,  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  then  addressed  the 
meeting  upon  "The  Value  of  Music  in  a  High  School  from  an  Adminis- 
trative Point  of  View."  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  music  does  more 
than  anything  else,  except  perhaps  athletics,  to  lessen  the  administra- 
tive burden  in  schools.  He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  psychological 
basis  for  the  teaching  of  music.  He  called  attention  to  the  old  "pie- 
plate"  diagram  of  the  human  consciousness,  the  diagram  which  shows 
a    round    surface,    cut    into    three    equal    slices,    labeled    Intelligence, 
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Emotion  and  Will.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  North,  said,  our  schools  aimed 
to  develop  the  intelligence  almost  solely.  Now,  he  said,  we  realize  that 
an  educational  system  dare  not  neglect  the  two  large  thirds  known  as 
the  emotion  and  the  will.  Some  attention  has  always  been  given  the 
emotional  side  of  our  consciousness  in  the  study  of  literature.  Now, 
however,  we  realize  that  one  of  the  strongest  holds  upon  the  emotional 
nature  of  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  can  be  gained  through  music  well 
selected  and  wisely  presented.  Drawing,  as  an  appeal  to  the  emotion, 
Mr.  North  said,  should  likewise  not  be  neglected.  Athletics  has  a 
special  function  in  developing  the  will.  And  so,  according  to  Mr.  North, 
certain  subjects  now  being  given  more  attention  than  of  old,  are  by  ho 
means  to  be  regarded  as  "frills."  They  are  the  answer  to  a  real  need, — 
the  need  of  giving  a  well-rounded  development  to  all  phases  of  the 
human  consciousness. 

Mr.  North  said  in  closing,  that  in  his  experience  the  best  schools  are 
always  the  schools  in  which  singing  and  band  playing  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  regular  school  activities. 

Mr.  Denues,  in  thanking  Mr.  North,  characterized  his  address  as  the 
best  address  he  had  ever  heard  given  by  an  educator  upon  the  subject 
of  music  in  schools.  The  audience  gave  Mr.  North  an  enthusiastic 
rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Miss  Edna  K.  Lighter,  of  the  Middletown  High  School,  was  the 
next  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  her  topic  being  "How  to  Conduct  Music 
Memory  Contests."  Miss  Lighter  began  by  holding  an  actual  contest. 
The  person  making  the  highest  score,  it  was  announced,  would  be 
awarded  a  gold  pin  presented  by  Mr.  Emory  L.  Coblentz,  of  Frederick, 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  person  making  the 
next  best  score  was  promised  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  While  the 
papers  were  being  marked.  Miss  Lighter  told  of  her  experience  in  con- 
ducting contests  among  high  school  girls  and  boys.  The  direct  result, 
she  said,  was  greatly  increased  interest  in  good  music,  manifested  by 
eagerness  to  stay  and  listen  to  records  until  late  in  the  afternoon,— 
the  purchasing  of  good  records,  instead  of  the  perennial  jazz,  and  much 
definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  many  famous  selections.  The  final 
contest  in  Middletown,  Miss  Lighter  said,  was  held  at  night,  about  30 
boys  and  girls  contesting  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  interested  body 
of  adults. 

Meanwhile  the  papers  of  the  contest  of  the  afternoon  had  been 
marked.  The  judges  rendered  their  decision  in  favor  of  Miss  Weyforth, 
of  Catonsville  High  School,  and  Miss  Lightner,  of  Baltimore  City.  For 
once  it  proved  worth  while  to  have  an  acquantance  among  the  ragtime 
of  the  day  or  yesterday;  for  some,  who  would  have  been  quite  at  home 
with  themes  from  Beethoven,  failed  to  recognize  the  verse  of  "Smiles." 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  Mr.  Denues  gave  over  the  chairmanship 
to  Mr.  Gibson.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

Dr.  William  Burdick,  Chairman. 

Report   of   Departmental   Meeting  of   "Physical   Education,"    Maryland 

State  Teachers'  Association  Annual  Meeting, 

December  1,  1922. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  plan,  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  held  a  joint  session  with  the  Baltimore  Physical  Education 
Society,  as  a  departmental  meeting  of  the  annual  convention.  Addresses 
by  four  speakers  comprised  the  program  as  follows: 

Athletics  for  Rural  School  Girls,  Miss  Elizabeth  Boyle,  Playground 
Athletic  League. 

Dental  Work  for  Rural  Schools,  J.  Carville  Fowler,  D.  D.  S.,  Balti- 
more County  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Methods  of  Presenting  Hygiene  by  Chalk  Talks,  Walter  F.  Cobb, 
M.  D.,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

Community  Recreation,  Miss  Marguerite  Sharrets,  Late  of  Community 
Service,  Chicago. 

The  meeting  was  unusually  successful,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  only 
one  of  the  addresses  is  available  for  incorporation  in  this  report. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION 

December  1,  1922. 

Community  Recreation  might  be  defined  as  a  means  through  which 
the  people  of  the  community  come  together  with  the  idea  of  playing 
together,  thinking  together  and  acting  together.  Community  recreation 
is  today's  answer  to  the  people's  need  for  "rest  after  toil,"  just  as  the 
quilting  party,  the  sewing  and  husking  bees  were  in  the  days  of  our 
grandparents. 

I  suppose  our  Pilgrim  forefathers,  whose  memory  we  revered  yes- 
terday, thought  that  they  lived  in  a  very  complex  age  with  the  Indians 
so  close  at  hand,  and  the  demands  for  food  supply  ever  upon  them. 
Yet  how  simple  were  the  days  of  1621  compared  with  those  of  today. 
Then  there  were  no  electric  light,  no  automobiles,  no  sewing  machines, 
no  paved  roads,  no  hot  water  faucets,  in  fact  none  of  the  conveniences 
which  we  in  1922  consider  as  part  of  our  life.  In  those  days  the  cities 
had  small  portion  of  the  population.  People  lived  in  homes  and  villages. 
The  weaving  spinning,  canning  and  sewing  were  done  in  the  home  and 
by  hand.  Then  the  home  was  the  center  of  the  industrial  arts.  Now 
a  gigantic  industrial  machinery  has  come  to  make  us  a  machine  civiliza- 
tion. Man  has  become  a  superman.  Like  Prometheus,  of  old,  he  has 
stolen  fire  from  Heaven  itself  and  with  it  talks  from  coast  to  coast; 
sends  messages  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth;  and  in  his  aero- 
plane outflies  the  eagles  themselves. 
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The  use  of  the  machine  has  made  possible  simplified  processes  and 
has  tended  toward  a  specialization  of  work.  A  great  number  of  un- 
skilled workers  have  been  brought  into  industry  whose  interest  is  a 
disinterested  one  except  for  the  number  of  pieces  they  can  put  out  in 
a  day.  The  shop-worker,  working  under  conditions  of  speed,  monotony 
and  indifference,  has  all  of  his  other  interests  held  back  except  that 
which  is  fastened  upon  output,  for  this  represents  the  amount  of  cash 
with  which  he  may  buy  outside  of  the  shop  those  satisfactions  which 
he  cannot  find  in  his  work.  If  he  sings,  he  sings  because  of  some  base- 
hall  game,  an  automobile  ride  or  the  movie  with  his  girl,  not  because 
of  the  joy  of  present  participation. 

The  average  working  day  is  new  eight  hours  instead  of  twelve. 
Counting  the  leisure  of  women  and  children,  the  recreation  hours  of 
all  from  7  P.  M.  to  12,  Saturday  half-holidays  and  Sundays, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  each  individual  has  eight  hours  of  leisure 
a  day.  There  are  in  Baltimore  for  instance  more  than  734,000  people, 
making  in  one  day  over  5,800,000  leisure  hours  to  be  reckoned  with. 
These  hours  are  the  problem  of  community  recreation. 

We  might  say  that  Community  Recreation  divides  itself  into  certain 
large  divisions,  those  of  music,  including  choruses,  orchestras,  bands, 
singing;  drama,  including  plays,  pageants  pantomimes  and  story  tell- 
ing etc.;  physical  and  social  recreation  as  playgrounds,  athletics,  effi- 
ciency tests,  clubs,  swimming,  dancing,  holiday  and  seasonal  activities, 
picnics,  parties,  block  or  neighborhood  socials,  etc.;  cultural  and  educa- 
tional work,  as  handicraft,  household  arts,  citizenship  classes,  etc.,  and 
neighborhood  organization  for  the  development  of  all  of  the  above 
activities  in  a  very  intimate  way. 

Community  Recreation  means  recreation  for  children,  for  boys  and 
girls,  for  young  men  and  young  women,  for  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
even  mothers  and  grandmothers. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  of  a  woman  who  at  cherry  picking 
time  climbed  the  cherry  tree  to  pick  the  ripe  berries.  While  doing 
so  she  fell  and  sprained  her  ankle  so  badly  that  she  could  not  keep  her 
engagement  with  another  woman  of  the  neighborhood.  She  sent  word 
to  her  friend  of  the  unfortunate  circumstance  and  her  friend  sent 
word  back  that  it  was  a  very  foolish  thing  for  a  woman  of  her  age 
to  do, — to  climb  a  tree.  The  first  woman  returned  the  message  that 
"she  was  not  a  woman  of  her  age  and  nerer  intended  to  be." 

Community  music  is  an  interpreter  of  community  life.  To  many  people, 
community  singing  is  an  important  part  of  a  community  music  program. 
Certainly  during  the  war  community  singing  was  given  a  big  impetus. 
Since  the  war,  however,  many  of  the  country's  musicians  say,  "Let 
us  return  to  sanity  and  good  taste.  Let  us  raise  a  barrier  to  keep  out 
this  horde  of  cheap  songs  which  threaten  us." 

It  is  a  question.  Certainly  many  of  the  people  who  sang  during  the 
"war,  sang  for  the  first  time.     If  there  is  any  progress  in  going  from 
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nothing  to  something,  then  these  people  represent  a  decided  advance. 
But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  musical  development,  war  singing 
undoubtedly  did  much  from  a  social  point  of  view.  The  question  is 
whether  these  people  are  ready  for  a  large  jump  from  what  they  know 
and  like  to  the  unknown. 

Our  big  opportunities  lie,  I  believe,  in  the  small  neighborhood  chorus, 
the  neighborhood  band  or  orchestra.  I  remember  a  wealthy  man  of  one 
of  the  Chicago  suburbs  who  played  the  cello  in  the  community  orches- 
tra. He  became  so  interested  in  this  form  of  recreation  for  himself  that 
he  bought  four  cellos,  one  for  his  home,  one  at  the  community  center, 
where  the  practices  were  held,  one  at  his  office  and  one  at  his  city  club 
in  Chicago. 

I  think  I  can  best  touch  upon  the  program  of  physical  and  dramatic 
recreation  by  applying,  my  experience  with  a  community  service  pro- 
gram in  a  small  industrial  town  of  8,000 — North  Chicago,  the  home  of 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  the  National  Envelope  Com- 
pany, North  Chicago  Hardware  and  Foundry  Company  and  a  number  of 
smaller  industries.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  Polish. 
There  were  four  public  schools  with  a  school  board  for  each  two  plants. 
The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  town  never  joined  forces  on  any- 
thing unless  perhaps  it  was  politics.  It  was  a  typical  European  village 
in  architecture  and  setting;  it  was  quite  usual  at  sunset  to  see  the  goose 
girl  driving  home  her  flock  or  the  boys  tending  their  goats.  It  had 
probably  the  highest  record  for  prohibition  offenders  and  Bolshevik 
uprisings  in  all  Cook  County. 

I  arrived  in  a  driving  rain.  The  only  man  I  knew  in  the  town  was 
one  who  had  lead  some  community  singing  during  the  war.  He  and  the 
mayor  both  worked  at  the  foundry,  so  I  went  immediately  there.  I 
was  talking  with  one  of  the  clerks  when  someone  said,  "This  is  the 
Mayor."  There  stood  a  small  man  no  larger  than  I,  with  a  greasy 
cap  on  his  head  and  a  smudge  on  his  nose,  looking  more  like  a  dirty 
office  boy  than  a  town  official.  But  he  was  a  man  with  a  vision  of 
what  that  town  needed  to  unify  its  educational,  social  and  industrial 
factions. 

After  some  time,  we  had  our  community  council,  with  its  smaller 
working  unit  or  executive  committee.  A  program  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer activities  was  planned,  including  several  large  events  as  a  school 
meet,  community  picnic  and  a  July  4th  celebration,  all  of  which  would 
carry  with  them  a  certain  amount  of  publicity  toward  those  ends  for 
which  we  were  aspiring. 

The  Park  Board  had  received  some  money  from  the  Government  for 
the  rental  of  the  town  park,  a  beautiful  play  space  on  the  bluffs  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan.  This,  with  private  subscriptions  and  r 
scriptions  from  the  industries,  made  it  possible  to  engage  a  director. 
That  summer  there  were  tennis  and  baseball  tournaments  for  adults 
and  children,  a  factory  league  and  a  playground.     In  the  fall  the  com- 
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mittee  bought  the  town's  notorious  public  dance  hall,  installed  showers,' 
lockers,  office,  club  rooms  and  equipped  the  halls  with  baskets  nets, 
indoor  quoits,  etc.  The  schools  had  no  space  for  games  in  the  build- 
ing, so  the  schedule  at  the  center  included  work  during  the  winter  for 
all  of  the  grades. 

A  recreation  institute  was  organized.  Invitations  were  sent  to  every 
organization,  factory,  church  and  school  to  send  representatives  to 
take  the  courses  so  that  they  might  go  back  to  their  groups  with  some 
contribution  for  them  in  their  play  time.  "Verily  we  had  at  those 
sessions  the  "butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick  maker."  Educa- 
tional courses  were  given  in  the  afternoon  to  the  teachers,  the  other 
work  was  given  in  the  evening.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  a  recrea- 
tion club  was  formed,  with  meetings  planned  for  once  a  month. 

Girls'  clubs  were  organized.  One  group  called  themselves  the  Victory 
Unit.  When  the  Polish  priest  heard  of  this,  he  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "Lady  of  Victory"  unit.  Undaunted,  however,  we  finally  se- 
cured permission  of  both  the  Irish  and  Polish  priests  to  conduct  classes 
for  the  sisters.  In  this  way  we  aided  the  sisters  in  their  work,  and 
also  gained  their  confidence  and  that  of  the  priests.  So  much  so,  that 
when  the  spring  dramatic  festival  for  the  town  was  contemplated,  we 
had  their  support  in  both  the  children's  and  adults'  programs. 

The  question  of  stage  setting  was  an  important  one  with  us  and  the 
dramatic  committee  of  the  council.  Fortunately  there  was  a  teacher  on 
the  committee  and  she  and  I  rather  imposed  upon  the  group  a  soft 
light  gray  cyclorama.  Afterward  when  they  beheld  it  they  rather 
flattered  each  other  that  they  had  thought  of  it — which  was  as  we 
wanted.  The  children's  program  was  a  dramatization  by  each  of  the 
schools,  including  the  Parochial  Schools — soft,  hand-dyed  costumes 
against  the  gray.  The  effect  artistically  and  upon  the  children  and 
parents  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

This  was  so  successful  that  I  was  convinced  within  myself  that  irow 
the  town  was  made  over,  we  could  give  a  beautiful  presentation  of 
the  old  paintings  with  the  adults.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  director 
of  the  work  wanted  me  to  use  several  boys  whom  he  was  weaning  away 
from  a  notorious  pool  room  just  down  the  street.  Common  sense  told 
me  that  we  had  better  not  make  them  Raphaels  or  Millets.  We  com- 
promised on  transforming  them  into  "Bull  Durham"  and  "Sitting  Bull" 
of  that  pantomime  farce,  "Wild  Nell,  the  Pet  of  the  Plains,"  which 
proved  a  very  successful  solution.  With  this  as  an  opening,  I  was  siire 
that  the  appetites  of  the  pool  and  billiard  drivers  would  be  satisfied. 

The  paintings  were  assigned  to  churches,  clubs  and  individuals.  By 
this  time  the  priests  were  co-operating  with  us  to  such  an  extent  that 
each  took  charge  of  his  own  tableau,  selected,  costumed  and  staged  it. 

I  asked  the  committee  whether  they  wanted  to  pose  a  final  tableau 
which  would  tell  of  North  Chicago's  life,  hopes  and  ambitions.     One 
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'  member  suggested  that  since  we  were  having  as  one  picture  "The 
Spirit  of  '76,"  we  might  also  have  the  "Spirit  of  1921."  I  immediately- 
thought  of  all  sorts  of  beautiful  symbolisms  and  grew  enthusiastic.  The 
committee  chose  for  this  the  City  Attorney,  who  was  duly  instructed 
to  have  some  suggestions  for  the  next  meeting.  Just  before  the  meet- 
ing, however,  he  called  me  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  but  he  would  like  to  talk  over  the  tableau  with  me. 
Of  course,  I  burred  to  his  office.  He  appeared  mentally  as  the  over- 
blown bubble- — restless  to  be  pricked.  A  few  leading  questions  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  he  had  two  ideas  and  wanted  me  to  decide  between 
them.  He  explained  impressively  that  one  was  a  tableau  of  the  modern 
girl  in  very  short  skirts,  the  other  a  still,  alive  and  steaming  upon  a 
gas  plate,  a  bag  marked  "raisins"  by  its  side.  While  he  explained  that 
a  number  of  successful  raids  had  recently  been  made  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  still  might  easily  be  secured  from  the  chief  of  police,  I  rallied 
back  to  consciousness,  my  dream  of  an  uplifting,  poetic  program  for  t^e 
little  community  broken.  That  night  the  building  fairly  rocked  with 
applause  for  the  "Spirits  of  1921,"  as  I  was  wont  to  call  them.  But  in 
the  months  which  followed,  it  was  not  the  "Spirit  of  1921"  which 
lingered  in  the  memory  of  the  people  but  those  beautiful  pictures  of 
"The  Song  of  the  Lark,"  "The  Angelus"  and  "The  Gleaners,"  etc. 

So  the  little  community  continued  to  grow  through  play  to  a  better 
standard  of  thinking,  and  living  and  to  a  closer  comradeship.  Last 
year  every  church,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  made  a  contribution  to  the 
Christmas  celebration  in  the  Community  Center,  and  this  will  continue 
from  year  to  year. 

The  difficulty  with  so  many  so-called  leaders  is  that  we  are  again 
Main  Street's  Carol  Kennicott,  so  zealous  to  educate,  standardize,  even 
uplift  that  we  lose  the  power  to  see  things  through  the  eyes  of  our 
community.  We  need  more  of  what  someone  has  termed  the  "Three 
Ts" — Time,  Tact  and  Tolerance. 

Joseph  Lee  says  that  "true  civilization  can  only  be  secured  where 
there  is  a  general  sharing  of  the  ideals  of  beauty"  and  that  "our  range 
of  understanding  can  be  constantly  increased  by  touch  with  some  per- 
son of  truer  vision." 

The  community  leader  should  have  this  vision  of  the  thing  beauti- 
ful. He  should  know  that  play  "does  more  than  build  sturdy  bodifes, 
more  than  cleanse  tired  minds,"  that  it  builds  for  character  and  self 
control  and  if  rightly  administered  this  creative,  intelligent  leadership 
of  his  will  contribute  to  a  finer  spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

MARGUERITE  SHARRETTS, 

Field  Leader  of  Adult  Recreation 
Playground  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore. 
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PRIMARY  SECTION 

Miss  Mary  E.  Holloway,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Primary  Section,  Maryland  State  Teacliers'  Association. 

The  Primary  Section  met  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School. 

Miss  Mary  Holloway,  the  chairman,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
introduced  Miss  Virginia  Stone,  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
who  spoke  on  the  "Reorganized  Course  of  Study  in  Primary  Grades." 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  Miss  Stone's  report: 

"Reorganized  Course  of  Study  in  Primary  Grades." 

1.  Curriculum  defined. 

The  curriculum  represents  the  experiences  in  which  the  child  is 
expected  to  engage  in  school  and  the  general  order  of  sequence  in  which 
these  experiences  are  to  come.  It  takes  into  account  the  activities  of 
life  through  which  these  needs  of  life  are  met  by  the  school  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  sequence  which  fits  them  to  the  age  and  mental  and  social 
development  of  the  child.  In  this  way  fitted  to  his  interest  and  capaci- 
ties. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  thought  of  the  curriculum  in  terms  of  needed 
activities  in  sequence  but  too  largely  in  terms  of  pages  of  subject  mat- 
ter. In  the  primary  grades  the  acceptance  of  such  a  definition  will 
lead  to  the  addition  of  many  activities  which  are 

a.  Most  significant  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

b.  Most  effective  in  changing  conduct. 

c.  Most  desirable  because  of  a  feeling  of  need  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

There  will  be  much  elimination  of  subject  matter  in  upper  grades. 
Courses  of  study  in  the  past  were  composed  of  that  subject  matter 
which  was  the  result  of  race  experiences  and  therefore  did  not 
meet  a  b  c. 

2.  Curricula  making  at  the  present  time. 

If  we  consider  the  curricula  as  composed  of  these  activities  which 
meet  needs  and  interests,  we  are  faced  with  the  revision  of  many 
courses  of  study.  In  writing  to  a  number  of  schools,  I  find  that  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  revising  their  courses  and  are  not  sure  what 
should  go  into  the  course  of  study.  From  one  western  school,  "we 
do  not  know  accurately  what  should  be  included  in  the  course  of  study. 
We  keep  diaries  in  each  grade  showing  what  activities  have  seemed 
most  valuable  and  what  techniques  and  habits  have  been  mastered.  In 
this  way  we  are  guided  in  our  new  work  by  what  the  children  have 
accomplished  or  what  we  have  found  valuable  for  them.  From  this 
we  are  formulating  a  desirable  accomplishment  in  each  grade,  using 
as  data  the  existing  course  of  study,  our  diaries,  and  the  scientific  re- 
sults of  scientific  experimentation.     In  print  our  work  will  be  listed 
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under  two  headings,  activities  or  projects — habits  formed,  knowledge 
accumulated  and  techniques  mastered."  Baltimore  County  course  pro- 
vides us  with  one  of  the  best  of  existing  courses  of  study. 

3.     Project  as  a  means  of  making  the  curriculam  vital. 

The  project  is  a  new  name  for  an  old  idea.  Parent  and  teachers 
used  the  project  method  before  there  were  any  public  schools.  Exam- 
ple: mud  pies,  kites,  houses;  when  the  teacher  takes  advantage  of 
child  nature  and  ties  her  work  up  with  the  interest  of  children,  she 
is  using  the  project  method. 

HISTORY  PROJECTS— GRADE  III. 

Other  Related   Subject  Matter. 
Outline  V  Project. 

Subject   Matter   Gained  From   Project. 
Subject  Matter,  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 
Habits,  Ideals — Attitude  Gained. 

Bibliography  —  Proportion    of    Subject    Matter    Gained    from    this 
Project. 

1.  Taking  projects  as  suggested  by  children,  in  order  of  suggestion. 

2.  Finding  worth-while  objectives  of  life  and  selecting  projects  that 
will  lead  the  gain  of  the  knowledge,  habits,  etc.,  which  tend  toward 
these   objectives. 

3.  Combining  1  and  2. 

The  combination  of  1  and  2  insures  the  child  getting  a  body  of  sub- 
ject matter  which  all  teachers  must  have.  We  are  trying  to  do  this  in 
our  school  by  charting  subject  matter. 

The  future  of  project  teaching  depends  upon  the  results  we  can  show 
from  such  teaching.  The  curricula  of  the  future  will  take  account  of 
habit  formation  as  well  as  subject  matter.  Subject  matter  growing 
out  of  such  teaching  must  be  carefully  checked  with  a  body  of  sub- 
ject matter  which  represents  minimum   essentials. 

Subject  matter  growing  out  of  parent  teaching  may  be  the  same  as 
that  included  in  minimum  essentials.  It  may  go  far  beyond.  It  does 
not  cover  the  required  subject  matter  in  most  subjects.  It  does  not 
follow  the  logical  sequence  of  minimum  essentials.  Subject  matter 
must  be  checked  carefully  with  minimum  essentials.  Drill  is  neces- 
sary. The  projects  used  must  be  so  selected  as  to  lead  to  worth-while 
subject  matter  and  habit  formation. 

4.  Suggestive  Projects  for  Primary  grades. 
1.     Grade  L. 

1.  School  garden. 

2.  Doll  house  furnished. 

3.  Toy  sale. 

4.  Sand  table,  school-room  reproduces. 

5.  First  Thanksgiving. 

6.  Health  projects. 
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Doll  house,  illustrating  the  life  of  child. 

a.  Bed  room,  doll  asleep. 

b.  Bathroom. 

c.  Playground. 

7.  Health  inspection. 

Children   choose   nurses   and    doctors   for    daily   inspection   of 
finger  nails,  etc.    Make  Red  Cross  uniforms. 

8.  Dramatizing  stories,  making  costumes  and  scenery. 

9.  Party  for  mothers. 

10.  Gifts  for  mother. 

11.  Charts. 
2.     Grade  III. 

1.  Eskimo  life,  sand  table. 

2.  Viking  life  play  . 

3.  Book  case. 

4.  Study  of  our  town. 
Charts  or  sand  table. 

5.  Globe  study. 

Making   charts  of  zones,   collection  of  pictures  and   stories 
showing  different  people,  animals,  plant  life. 

5.  Practical  suggestions  for  working  out  in  schools.  Meet  tne  needs 
and  possibilities  of  sudh  work  in  your  own  school.  Go  slowly. 
Make  your  first  project  fit  very  definitely  into  needed  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  grade.  Keep  account  of  the  project.  Give  to  other 
teachers   the   result  of  your  experience.     Supervisors   must  plan 

revision  of  curricula  of  study  with  teachers,  principals,  experts. 
The  teacher  is  the  person  closest  to  the  child,  therefore  she  is 
the  one  best  suited  to  test  those  activities  which  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  childhood.  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study 
gives  plans  of  teachers.     We  need  more  of  such  help. 

6.  Results  of  such  teaching:  Joy  in  teaching;  Teacher  and  parents 
closer  together.  Sc'hool  records  in  habit  formation  as  well  as  sub- 
ject matter.     Real  growth  of  children. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  devoted  to  "Types  of  Educative  Seat 
Work  as  an  Outgrowth  of  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Grades." 

Miss  Holloway  told  of  its  need  and  expressed  it  briefly  in  the  ques- 
tion which  comes  most  often  to  principals  and  supervisors, —  "What 
can  I  give  my  primary  children  to  do  for  seat  work." 

The  topic  was  discussed  by  Miss  Burger,  of  Frederick, — Miss  Hattie 
Willet,  Westminster, — Miss  H.  T.  Ott,  Frederick, — and  Miss  Clarice 
Evans,  Teachers'  Training  School,  Baltimore. 

Miiss  Burger  opened  the  discussion  and  followed  the  outline  given 
below : 
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TYPES  OP  EDUCATIVE  SEAT  WORK  AS  AN  OUTGROWTH  OF 
READING  AND  PHONETICS. 

I.  The  educative  value  of  all  school  work  lies  in  its  application  to 
develop  power  for  its  future  use,  to  stimulate  associations  through 
which  new  ideas  may  be  carried  out,  and  to  encourage  initiative  and 
independent  thinking  on  the  part  of  all  children. 

II.  Some  of  the  phases  of  this  nature  of  busy  seat  work  may  be 
classed  as  follows: 

1.  Vocabulary  training — from 

2.  Story  telling  through  group  work. 

3.  Independent  reports  on  lectures  given. 

4.  Classification  of  poems  and  stories. 

5.  Research  work,. 

6.  Independent  work  in  English — letter  writing. 

7.  Plays. 

8.  Expression  of  thought  through  hand  work. 

9.  Individual  assignments  in  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing a  desire  to  read,  indirectly  to  give  pleasure  to  others. 

Miss  Burger  illustrated  each  phase  of  the  seat  work  by  samples  of 
the  children's  work  which  made  her  talk  very  concrete  and  most  inter- 
esting. 

Miss  Hattie  Willet  discussed  seat  work  in  arithmetic,  as  follows: 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EDUCATIVE  SEAT  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC 

There  is  probably  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  in  which  the  results 
are  so  far  below  expectations  as  in  arithmetic.  We  spend  enough  time 
on  it,  no  doubt,  but  our  teaching  is  not  always  effective.  By  testing  the 
children  we  find  exactly  where  they  stand. 

The  mathematical  harvest  depends  upon  the  right  planting  of  the 
seed,  which  should  be  done  in  the  first  grade.  Some  authorities  on 
arithmetic  say  that  if  arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  first  grade  it  must 
be  taught  incidentally.  We  do  not  teach  reading  incidentally,  or 
language  or  spelling  and  why  should  we  teach  arithmetic  this  way. 
Instruction  in  arithmetic  must  be  purposeful  just  the  same  as  it  must 
be  in  any  subject.  The  native  inherent  interest  in  a  school  subject  is 
often  lacking,  but  it  is  present  in  numbers  because  the  child  instinc- 
tively wants  to  count,  and  separate  and  combine  things.  Why  delay 
in  giving  the  child  something  he  wants  to  do?  Dr.  Smith  in  his  argu- 
ment for  more  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades,  says:  "That  while 
it  is  true  that  the'  essential  part  of  arithmetic  can  be  taught  in  about 
three  years,  it  cannot  be  as  well  retained.  The  individual  needs 
prolonged  experience  with  number  facts  to  impress  them  thoroughly 
on  the  mind. 

A  very  important  part  of  arithmetic  is  the  seat  work.  This  may  pre- 
cede the  recitation  or  follow  the  lesson,  but  in  either  case  it  should 
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be  closely  related  to  whatever  has  been  taught  or  developed  in  the 
class,  so  the  children  will  have  a  chance  to  apply  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  or  the  facts  they  have  learned.  The  seatwork  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  drill.  The  old  saying  is  that  "we  learn  by 
doing,"  and  it  is  true  in  this  subject,  for  power  and  skill  in  number-' 
ing  are  most  economically  gained  through  the  natural  activities  of 
ordering,  measuring  and  grouping  things. 

The  best  kind  of  seat  work  is  that  which  is  illustrated.  It  is  valuable 
as  well  as  interesting  to  the  child.  First,  it  gives  variety,  for  so  much 
of  the  seat  work  consists  of  symbols  alone,  and  it  is  apt  to  become 
monotonous.  Second,  it  helps  to  make  the  facts  clear  in  the  child's 
mind,  and  therefore  he  is  more  able  to  retain  them. 

Number  Conceptions.  Much  of  the  seat  work  in  the  first  grade  can 
be  illustrated.  For  teaching  the  numbers  from  1  to  10,  a  little  story 
presenting  each  number  may  be  told  and  illustrated,  or  the  poem 
"Over  in  the  Meadow"  may  be  used.  After  each  stanza  is  memorized, 
the  children  may  draw  the  number  of  baby  birds  or  insects  that  are 
mentioned,  cut  them  out  and  the  best  may  be  mounted  for  future  class 
work.  Mother  Goose  rhymes  bringing  in  numbers  can  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Example:  Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep;  Higgledy,  Piggledy; 
My  Black  Hen. 

Stick  laying  is  very  good  for  seat  work.  After  the  number  4  has 
been  presented  from  a  rhyme  or  a  story,  let  the  class  arrange  4  red 
sticks,  4  blue  sticks,  4  yellow  sticks.  Then  they  may  see  in  how  many 
ways  they  can  arrange  4  sticks.  They  may  make  borders — first  using 
1  stick  for  a  design,  such  as  a  row  of  strokes — then  2  sticks,  making 
a  row  of  tents — 3  sticks  in  the  form  of  triangles — 4  sticks  in  the  form 
of  squares. 

After  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  have  been  taught,  the  class  may 
make  a  number  chart.  With  a  cardboard  circle  they  may  draw  1  cir- 
cle and  write  1,  2  circles  and  write  2,  3'  circles  and  write  3,  and  so  on 
to  10.  When  all  the  circles  are  drawn,  they  may  be  colored,  each 
row  a  different  color. 

Nwmbers  to  100.  After  all  the  numbers  up  to  100  have  been  taught, 
the  class  may  make  a  number  table  by  drawing  vertical  lines  about 
^  inch  apart,  and  writing  the  number  between  each  decade  in  the 
rows. 

Serial  Counting.  When  the  serial  counting  is  taken  up,  such  as 
counting  by  10s,  5s,  2s  and  3s,  rows  or  groups  of  objects  representing 
each  series  can  be  drawn  and  colored.  Example:  squares,  circles, 
apples,    cherries,   eggs. 

Combinations.  When  we  begin  to  teach  the  combinations  each  fact 
may  be  illustrated.  We  should  use  different  materials  for  each  group 
of  number  facts  taught.  Variety  is  necessary,  as  too  little  confuses 
the  child.  Fruits,  books,  pencils  and  blocks  may  be  used.  If  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  real  objects  it  is  better  than  to  have  a  drawing 
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of  them.  For  seat  work  each  child  may  draw  and  color  the  picture  of 
each  combination.  If  squares,  circles  or  triangles  are  drawn,  two  dif- 
ferent colors  are  used  to  distinguish  the  groups. 

SuMraction. .  Taking  numbers  away  from  others  can  be  illustrated 
just  the  same  as  in  addition.  In  a  study  of  the  numbers  that  we  take 
away  from  5,  the  child  may  color  red  a  strip  of  five  squares  (drawing 
by  a  square  pattern).  Beneath  this  he  may  color  another  strip,  one 
square  would  be  black  and  the  other  four  red.  Beneath  this,  again  he 
may  color  a  strip,  two  squares  of  which  are  black,  and  three  red.  With 
this  he  should  write  the  table:  5—0=5;  5—1=4;  5—2=3;  5—4=1; 
5—5=0. 

Roman  Numerals.  The  Roman  numerals  to  12  are  taught  in  the 
first  grade.  After  the  first  lesson  the  class  may  make  the  letters 
with  sticks.  Later,  they  may  make  a  clock  face  from  tag  board  by 
putting  in  the  numerals  and  fastening  the  two  hands,  cut  from 
black   paper   with    a    paper    fastener. 

Multiplication.  Very  little  work  is  done  with  multiplication  in  the 
first  grade  unless  the  class  is  strong.  Then,  facts  should  be  taught 
rather  than  tables,  each  of  these  facts  being  presented  by  means 
of  pictures  or  by  drawing  objects  on  the  blackboard.  After  the  class, 
the  children  may  make  a  copy  of    these  pictures  at  their  seats. 

Most  of  the  work  in  multiplication  comes  in  the  second  and  third 
grades.  A  valuable  form  of  seat  work  at  this  time  is  to  let  the  chil- 
dren build  the  tables.  By  teaching  a  child  to  build  the  table  through 
the  process  of  counting  and  grouping  objects  or  drawings,  the  results 
will  become  more  firmly  fixed.  Ex.  when*  4  times  3  has  been  develop- 
ed, let  the  class  draw  4  rows  of  squares  with  3  in  each  row.  Have 
them  count  the  number  of  squares  and  place  the  amount  at  the 
end  of  each  row.    Add  the  threes  and  the  result  is  obtained. 

In  the  third  grade,  after  all  the  multiplication  combinations  have 
been  taught  each  child  may  make  a  table  of  all  the!  facts,  by  drawing 
a  six  inch  square  and  marking  it  off  in  half  inch  squares.  Write  the 
numbers  from  1  to  10  along  the  top  row  and  the  same  numbers  along 
the  left  hand  side.  By  multiplying  the  numbers  diagonally  the 
results  can  be  written  in  the  squares. 

Fractions.  Paper  is  the  best  material  for  illustrating  all  exercises 
in  fractions.  It  is  inexpensive  and  convenient  and  each  member  of 
the  class  can  be  supplied.  In  the  first  grade  many  little  things  can 
be  made  by  folding  paper.  They  may  fold  a  number  of  sheets  into 
half  to  make  a  little  spelling  book.  They  may  fold  a  sheet  into  four 
parts  to  make  a  picture  frame,  they  may  fold  it  into  8  parts  for  a 
chicken   coop. 

In  the  second  grade  they  may  go  a  little  farther  with  the  fractio^ns. 
From  folded  squares  they  may  cut  out  a  portion  showing  a  half,  a 
fourth,  or  two  fourths,  an  eighth,  a  third  and  two  thirds.     A  whole 
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pie  may  be  drawn,  then  a  half  of  pie,  then  a  quarter  of  it.     The  same 
thing  may  be  done  with  an  apple  or  an  orange. 

Measuring.  Measuring  provides  many  kinds  of  illustrated  seat 
work  for  all  the  primary  grades.  Arithmetic  in  its  application  is 
largely  a  science  of  measuring  as  well  as  a  science  of  computing  num- 
bers. Children  in  the  first  grade  should  be  taught  to  measure.  They 
may  measure  each  other  to  find  out  how  tall  they  are.  They  may 
find  the  length  of  the  blackboard,  the  table,  the  teachers'  desk,  the 
length  and  width  of  their  own  desk,  etc.  The  first  seat  work  in 
measuring  may  be:  Draw  a  line  1  inch  long,  a  line  2  inches  long, 
a  line  3  inches  long.  Draw  a  4  inch  square.  Mark  off  the  squares. 
Color  like  a  checker-board.     Later  simple  designs  may  be  developed. 

Let  the  children  make  a  calendar  for  the  month  by  drawing  a  7 
inch  square  and  writing  in  the  name  of  the  month,  the  days  of  the 
week  and  the  number  of  days.  Make  a  calendar  for  each  new  month.  If 
this  is  done  in,  the  second  or  third  grade  the  calendar  may  be  kept 
at  the  desk  and  the  kind  of  weather  for  each  day  may  be  shown  on 
the   calendar   by   drawings. 

Many  pretty  designs  can  be  drawn  and  colored  by  marking  off 
the  inches  or  half  inches  and  then  connecting  the  points.  This  form 
of  seat  work  is  valuable,  for  it  gives  training  in  observations,  accuracy 
and  judgment.  Simple  cross-stitch  patterns  can  also  be  worked  out 
such  as  a  tea  pot  or  a  pine  tree  by  dividing  the  paper  in  half  inch  or 
quarter  inch  squares.  The  pattern  for  a  design  should  be  placed  on 
the  board  together  with  directions  for  the  counting.  Children  may 
make  their  own  graphs  for  reading  and  spelling  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades.  They  may  draw  a  plan  of  the  scho^olroom  according 
to   a  certain   scale. 

Construction  Work.  Constructing  paper  articles  is  a  fine  type  of 
seat  work  for  it  involves  measuring,  paperfolding,  cutting  and  pasting. 
In  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  the  directions  may  be  written 
on  the  board  to  be  read  silently  and  carried  out.  (Ex.  A  paper 
basket,  a  little  wagon,  a  sled,  a  paper  house  for  the  Pilgrim  village 
on  the  sand  table). 

Projects.  A  project  of  building  and  furnishing  a  six  room  house 
provided  many  lessons  for  illustrated  seat  work. 

Building  and  Furnishing  a  House.  Last  spring  we  carried  out  this 
project  in  our  Primary  school.  The  fourth  grade  had  charge  of 
building  the  house  and  of  furnishing  the  living  room.  The  third 
grade  furnished  the  dining  room.  The  second  grade  furnished  the 
kitchen.  The  two  first  grades  furnished  the  two  bed  rooms  and 
the  bath  room.  The  fourth  grade  pupils  made  bricks  frorh  red  paper 
which  were  mounted  on  white  paper  for  the  exterior  of  the  house 
and  the  chimney.  Shingles  were  cut  from  green  paper  and  lapped 
over  each  other  for  the  roof.     In  the  furnishing  of  each  room  there 
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was  the  paper  to  be  designed,  rugs  to  be  drawn  and  colored,  lino- 
leum to  be  made  for  the  kitchen  and  bath  room  and  the  furniture 
to  be  made  from  construction  paper  and  fastened  together.  Each 
child  was  anxious  to  do  his  best  work  so  that  his  work  might  be 
selected  for  the  house.  In  the  first  grade,  after  a  lesson  in  paper 
making,  we  played  going  to  the  paper  store  to  buy  paper.  We  did 
the  same  thing  when  we  made  the  rugs.  The  making  of  the  house 
was  a  great  success.  The  children  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  and  at  the 
close  of  school  one  of  the  little  girls  paid  four  dollars  for  it,  which 
amount  went  into  the  school  fund. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  I  have  given  are  w'hat  I  have  tried  out  In 
my  own  room  or  what  the  other  teachers  in  our  primary  school  have 
tried  out  in  their  respective  rooms.  Perhaps  you  have  been  doing 
the  same  things,  but  we  must  be  ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways 
of  illustrating  the  seat  work  in  order  that  it  may  be  interesting  as  well 
as  helpful  to  the  cliild. 

Miss  H.  T.  Ott  discussed  the  Language  side  of  the  subject.  Types 
of  Educative  Seat  Work  and  Activities  as  an  Outgrowth  of  Language 
Lessons  in  the   Primary   Grades. 

The  activities  of  the  curriculum — oral  expression,  written  work, 
manual  work,  drawing,  singing,  dramatic  plays,  games,  etc., — are  all 
avenues  of  expression  through  which  experience  is  defined,  inter- 
preted, and,  organized.  Each  of  these  forms  of  activity  satisfies  some 
one  or  more  of  the  fundamental  impulses  of  the  child  and,  if  rigTitly 
used  in  the  school,  contributes  its  peculiar  share  toward  his  devel- 
opment  and    education. 

Certain  fundamental  considerations  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
planning  our  seat'  work  assignments.  First,  the  material  or  subject 
matter  selected  must  be  something  which  appeals  to  the  child  as 
interesting  and  significant.  Second,  there  are  forms  of  play  and 
activity  needed  for  the  children's  complete  development.  Children 
need  opportunity  to  experiment  with  and  express  their  own  images 
and  ideas  in  concrete  materials;  they  need  many  songs  and  stories 
closely  related  to  the  interests,  impulses,  and  emotions  of  childhood; 
they  need  freedom  to  move  about,  change  their  position  and  thus 
through  spontaneous  activity  of  one  sort  or  another,  expend  ac- 
cumulated  surplus   energy. 

Our  seat  work  must  provide  for  steady  growth  in  the  power  to 
think,  must  keep  a  proper  balance  between  productive  and  repro- 
ductive thinking,  and  must  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  drill 
(in  the  old  fashioned  sense  of  mechanical  repetition  with  NO  NEW 
meaning   added). 

In  the  place  of  such  drill  we  set  up  worth  while  purposes,  (pro- 
jects or  problems),  which  utilize  old  facts  but  always  with  new 
meanings  added,  thus  vitalizing  or  motivating  the  subject  matter 
while  it  is  being  clinched. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  these  desirable  results,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
teacher  must  have  plans,  definitely  worked  out,  sufficient  variety  of 
materials  for  the  purpose,  keeping  abreast  with  the  recitation,  many 
times  planning  ahead  and  requiring  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  who  use  it. 

No  teacher  can  hope  to  solve  the  problem  of  securing  educative  seat 
work  for  the  pupils,  who  does  not  realize  that  the  time  spent  in 
the  making  of  plans  and  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the 
language  study  period  is  equally  as  important  and  necessary  as  the 
time  spent  in  planning  for  the  daily  recitation.  Only  by  such  judicious 
planning  can  such  skills,  habits  and  attitude  as,  co-operation,  re- 
sponsibility, judgments,  effective  study  habits,  self-expression  (of 
individuals  and  class  as  a  whole),  organization  of  materials,  new  in- 
terest in  things  and  an  increased  interest  in  class  room  work  be 
fostered. 

Each  teacher  should  have  a  seat  work  record  or  a  book  in  which 
suggestions  are  placed.  These  suggestions  should  cover  the  various 
types  of  activity  necessarily  carried  on  with  the  pupils  to  form  the 
desired  habits  and  fix  the  facts  developed,  and  the  pupils  responses 
to  same. 

"Types  of  Educative  Seat  Work  and  Activities  as  an  Outgrowth  of 
Language  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Grades." 

Part  One — Seat  Work. 

Every  seat  work  assignment  should  be  made  with  one  of  the 
following  aims  in  mind: 

1.  It  should  afford  opportunity  to  reinforce  ideas  and  skills  gained 
in  previous  lessons. 

2.  It  should  afford  opportunity  for  gaining  new  ideas,  to  make  for 
independent  thinking,  purposing  and  execution. 

3.  It  should  give  skill  in  some  line  where  skill  is  necessary  to 
growth. 

Part   Two — Language   Activities. 

The  Language  Activities  should  provide  for  the  following  periods 
of  work,  varying  from  day  to  day  as  occasion  demands: 

1.  "A  Conference  Period,  in  which  the  work  of  the  day  before  is 
recalled,  reports  received,  judgments  made  as  to  work  needed 
by  the  group  or  individual. 

2.  A  Period  of  Work  on  Projects.  This  may  be  group  or  indi- 
vidual. It  may  include  study  from  books,  hearing  or  talks  or 
stories,  use  of  pictures  or  construction  work,  dramatization,  na- 
ture study,  in  fact,  any  creative  work,  and  making  excursions. 

3.  A  Period  of  Drill  Work,  need  for  which  has  been  developed, 
group  or  individual. 
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4.     A    Recreation    Period,    for    the    enjoyment    of    songs,    dramatics, 
physical  plays,  etc." 

Bonser,  Elementary  Curriculum,  Chapter  VII. 

Pan  One —  Seat  Work. 

.    I.     Mother  Goose  Set. 

(a)  Mount   pictures    of   Mother    Goose    characters   upon   cards. 
Have  the  printed  rhymes  cut  in  strips,  in  envelope  with 

the  pictures. 
Build,  from  copy  on  blackboard. 

Later,    the    teacher    writes    directions    to    use    with    these 
cards  as 

1.  Copy  the  rhyme. 

2.  Write  all  the  words  that  you  can  from  the  picture. 

3.  Write  three  sentences  about  Boy  Blue. 

4.  Ask  two  questions  about  Jack  Horner. 

5.  Write   sentences   answering  these   questions: 

Where  is  Bo-Peep? 

Why  is  she  crying? 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  sheep? 

(b)  Teacher  may  write   directions   on  board    (after   the   child 

has  memorized  rhyme  of  Hickory,  dickory,  dock). 
Draw  a  big  clock. 

On  the  face  put  numbers  from  one  to  twelve. 
Draw  the  big  hand  at  twelve.  ' 

Draw  the  little  hand  at  one. 

Draw  a  pendulum  hanging  down  from  the  clock. 
Draw  the  mouse  running  down  the  clock. 

II.     Vocabulary  Cards. 

Mount  upon  cards  9x12,  pictures  of  all  kinds  of  animals.  Print 
upon  small  cards  all  of  the  vocal  noises  made  by  these  ani- 
mals: 

Cats  purr,  mew  Foxes  yelp,  bark 

Cows  low,  moo  Turkeys  gobble 

Wolves  howl  Squirrels  chatter. 

(a)  Direct  the  pupils  to  fit  the  words  to  the  pictures  as,  gob- 

ble under  turkey,  low  under  cow,  etc. 

(b)  After  laying  the  words  under  the  pictures,  write  a  sentence 

about   each   animal   in   the   picture,   telling   the    vocal 

noise  that  it  makes. 
Foxes  yelp. 
A  dog  can  bark. 

(c)  Teacher   writes   either   a  list  of  nouns   or   verbs  upon   the 

board  and  directs  pupils  to  supply  missing  words. 

Wolves 

low. 
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III.  Completing  Stories.  ;    ; 
Teacher  mounts  an  attractive  picture  upon  a  card. 

Below  the  picture  she  writes  an  interesting  story  with  the  ending 
incomplete. 

(a)  Pupils  copy  the  story  and  finish  it  as  they  think  it  ended. 
Almost  any  short  story  may  be  used  this  way.  (At- 
tention is  called  to  the  form  by  copying  and  imagina- 
tion  is   displayed   in  the  ending.) 

IV.  Model  Stories. 

Teacher  writes  fables  upon  cards  and  distributes  them  to  the 
pupils  who  study  them  carefully  as  to  composition  and 
punctuation.  Pupils  are  assigned  a  definite  topic  and  di- 
rected to  write  a  story  based  on  the  model  pasted  on  the 
card. 

V.  Writing  a  Story  from  a  Picture. 

Place  picture  before  class.     Oral  discussion. 

(First  illustration  of  Punchenello — S.  H.  R.  Bk.  2.) 

List  words  in  column  on  blackboard  in  irregular  order. 


1 

2 

Hated 

it 

have 

her 

Brushed 

wished 

to 

she 

Mary 

mother 

hair 

knew 

her 

often 

and 

hurt 

combed 

how 

The   words   under    (1)    make   the  first   sentence;    those  under 
two  the  second,  and  so  on.     Write  the  story. 

VI.  Making  Original  Rhymes. 

(a)  Teacher   places   the   following  on  board,  directs  pupils  to 

complete : 
Jack  Frost   is  a  bad  little  sprite 
He  always  comes  on  a  clear,  cold  

(b)  Write  one  rhyme  about   Jack  Frost  calling  him  a  funny 

fellow,  put  yourself  in  the  rhyme,  also. 

(c)  Write    an    original    rhyme    about    a    Mother    Goose    Jack, 

use  only  two  sentences. 

VII.  Paragraph  Review. 

Get    your    readers    and    turn    to    the    last   story   that    you   read. 
Read  directions  from  board. 
a.     Find  the  first  paragraph. 
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b.  Write  the  first  word  of  it. 

c.  How  many  sentences  are  there  in  the  paragraph? 

d.  Write  the  first  word  of  the  second  paragraph. 

e.  How  many  paragraphs  on  this  page? 

VIII.  Naming  the  Picture. 

Pass  pictures,  without  titles,  pasted  on  cards.  -, 

Have  the  following  directions  written  below  the  pictures:         4- 

a.  Choose  a  good  title  for  this  picture. 

b.  Ask  one  question  about  it.  \ 

c.  Write  one  sentence  about  it. 

IX.  Helping  Your   Neighbor. 

(a)  Exchange  your  written  work  and  check  any  mistakes  you 
f  :    ■  may  find. 

(b)  Write  on  another  piece  of  paper  what  you  think  of  your 

neighbor's  paper,  answering  in  one  sentence  each   of 
these  questions: 

1.  Is  the  paper  neatly  written? 

2.  Is  the  margin  right? 

3.  Does  each  sentence  begin  and  end  properly? 

4.  How  many  mispelled  words  did  you  find? 
Not  all  of  these  things  should  be  worked  on  at  one  time. 

Part    Two — Language    Activities. 

I.     Activities  which  tend  toward  investigation  of  special  subjects  of 

interest,  as  Nature  and  Geography. 

(A) 

a.  Listening   to   bird   talks   with   music. 

b.  Oral  discussions  of  birds,  as  to  homes,  etc. 

c.  Excursions  to  see  birds. 

d.  Hunting  through  readers  for  stories  and  poems  about  birds 
and  the  out-of-doors. 

e.  Formulate  the  same  into  program  for  Morning  Primary 
Assemblies. 

f.  Mount  pictures  of  birds  common  to  the  school  locality  upon 
cards.  Upon  the  backs  of  the  cards  write  questions  for 
statement  about  the  birds,  as: 

1.  Why  do  you  enjoy  the  meadow  lark's  song? 

2.  Does  it  inhabit  fields  or  woods? 

3.  Is  it  a  summer  or  winter  friend? 

4.  Where  will  you  find  its  nest? 

5.  What  are  its  colors? 
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(B) 
Think  of  someone  you  know  whose  work  helps  other  people. 

a.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  about  his  work. 

b.  Write  a  short  paragraph  about  what  he  told  you. 

c.  Ask  your  tea  and  coffee  man  where  his  coffee  comes  from. 

d.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  he 
sells.    Report  same  to  class. 

II.  Art  Activities. 

a.  Learning  to  know   the   pictures   in   school   building. 

b.  Collecting  pictures  and  arranging  to  illustrate  favorite 
stories. 

c.  Following  class  discussion  of  famous  pictures,  allow  chil- 
dren to  act  out  story,  getting  dressed  up  for  picture, 
finally  posing  for  it. 

d.  Mount  appropriate  famous  pictures  upon  cardboard.  Print 
the  titles  of  the  pictures  upon  small  strips  of  cardboard  and 
place  in  an  envelope  and  direct  him  to  place  the  pictures 
upon  the  desk,  and  under  each  one  lay  the  title. 

e.  Later  a  booklet  may  be  made  using  the  half-penny  pictures, 
writing  below  each  a  sentence  or  two  explanatory  of  same. 

III.  Activities   which   tend    to    habits    of    intellectual    enjoyment   of 

drama  and  history. 

a.  Dramatization  of  simple  situation.  Saying  good-bye  to 
mother. 

b.  Dramatization   of   favorite   stories   and   rhymes. 

c.  Giving  simple  puppet  shows.  Children  can  easily  make  all 
the  paraphernalia  needed.  Pumpkin,  gourd,  and  even  the 
common  place  potato  can  be  readily  transformed  into  a 
fascinating  human  for  the  reproduction  of  stories  and 
dialogues. 

d.  Making  toy  theatres,  presenting  types  of  pioneen  life,  lives 
of  trees  and  cave  dwellers,  as  well  as  the  favorite  stories 
of  Red  Riding  Hood,  Aladdin,  and  The  Elves  and  the  Shoe- 
maker. (In  taking  up  the  dramatization  of  stories,  if  a 
plan  of  work  is  followed,  there  will  be  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  pantomine,  tableaux,  to  dialogues  and  easy  dra- 
matic plots.) 

IV.  Activities  which  tend  to  practical  efficiency  in  everyday  matters 

and   co-operation. 

a.  Making  records  of  trips  by  the  use  of  pictures  composed  by 
the  children  and  building  on  the  floor  with  large  blocks  or 
modeling  in  sand  table. 

b.  Telling  stories  of  experiences  through  pictures  so  that 
others  will  understand  and  enjoy.    (Primary  Assembly.) 
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c.  Keeping  record  of  poems  loved,  songs  sung,  stories  drama- 
tized. 

d.  Participating  in  school  assemblies  once  a  week  with,  the 
program  coming  out  of  the  everyday  language  work,  as 
"Safety  First"  and  "Good  Health"  plays. 

Criteria  for  judging  my  seat  work  and  language  activities. 

1.  Has  it  led  children  [to  a  better  use  of  leisure  time? 

2.  Has  it  increased  their  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art 
and  literature. 

3.  Has    it    developed    habits,    attitudes    and    appreciations    most 
helpful  in  effecting  desirable  controls  of  conduct? 

4.  Has  it  given  satisfaction  with  opportunity  for  "possible  new 
leads?" 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Miss  Evans,  who  spoke  on  independent 
work  in  Industrial  Arts: 


BUSY  WORK  IN  INDUSTmAL  ARTS. 

Seat  work  I  have  taken  to  mean  work  that  can  be  carried  on  inde- 
pendently by  the  child  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  with  other  groups. 

The  part  given  to  me  to  discuss  is  what  can  be  busy  w'ork  in  in- 
dustrial arts.  I  have  limited  this  discussion  to  what  Mr.  Parker  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  calls  pupil's  planning  practical  activities. 
(Sounds  rather  like  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers.) 

In  this  kind  of  work  we  strive  for  originality,  initiative  and  gain 
in  thinking  power  from  our  children  as  well  as  power  to  control  ma- 
terials physically.  How  can  we  have  seat  work  in  industrial  arts 
which  will  bring  out  these  qualities  in  the  best  way? 

Dr.  Kilpatrick  says  that  a  project  of  this  type  should  include  four 
steps;  the  purposing,  the  planning,  the  executing  and  the  judging. 
Each  of  these  steps  shall  be  taken  in  so'  far  as  possible  by  the  child 
himself. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pupil  activities  which  would  come  under  this 
type  of  project:  The  first  where  the  child  has  an  idea,  a  plan,  and 
wishes  to  carry  it  out  unaided.  The  second  in  the  case  is  a  teacher- 
guided  activity.    Probably  we  should  have  many  of  each  kind  in  school. 

We  shall  consider  them  in  relation  to  Dr.  Kilpatrick's  four  steps. 
In  the  case  where  the  child  is  all  armed  with  an  idea  and  a  plan 
all  the  help  he  needs  is  to  be  turned  loose  on  some  material  and 
given  time  to  work  with  perhaps  an  occasional  suggestion  from  the 
teacher. 
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An  example  of  this  kind  of  activity  is  dressing  a  doll  by  a  child 
who  has  dressed  one  before.  A  boy  has  a  box  from  which  he  knows 
he  can  make  a  certain  kind  of  bird  house. 

Here  the  child  plainly  does  the  purposing,  planning,  executing  and 
judging  and  each  step  (not  necessarily  separated)  may  be  carried  on 
as  seat  work. 

A  great  stimulation  as  well  as  a  help  in  working  out  such  projects 
is  in  having  in  the  room  a  box  or  shelves  to  which  the  children  may 
have  access.  Here  may  be  kept  pieces  of  wood,  string,  scissors,  paper, 
a  paint  box,  nails,  a  hammer,  saw,  cloth,  sewing  materials,  et  al.  It 
is  well  to  add  some  partially-made  articles — a  doll  with  paper  for 
clotheri  and  some  paper  or  wood  jointed  toys  to  serve  as  models. 

While  these  are  good,  if  all  the  activities  were  of  this  sort  there 
would  be  little  progress.  Children's  experiences  are  too  limited  to  be 
entirely  relied  upon.  Therefore  they  need  those  of  the  teacher  to 
supplement  their  own.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  activities  should 
be  teacher-directed. 

To  go  back  to  our  four  steps — purposing,  planning,  executing  and 
judging — how  can  the  teacher  guide  and  yet  have  the  child  take  each 
step  in  so  far  as  possible  by  himself? 

How  much  of  it  can  be  busy  work? 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  purposing  on  the  part  of  the  children  is 
a  room  full  of  needs — bulbs  which  need  jars  in  which  to  be  planted; 
a  doll  house  which  needs  to  be  furnished;  a  bean  bag  with  only  one 
bag  which  needs  others  in  order  that  a  game  may  be  carried  on.  The 
children  will  see  these  needs  and  purposing  will  follow.  Situations 
presented  to  the  children's  attention  will  call  forth  purposing.  Near 
East  call  for  toys  and  their  own  need  for  gifts  for  their  families 
at  Christmas  are  examples. 

Another  source  is  in  relation  to  other  subjects.  A  school  play  re- 
quires that  scenery  and  costumes  be  made.  In  reading,  children  of 
a  certain  school  decided  to  have  a  library.  They  wished  to  have  a 
separate  library  corner  with  tables  and  chairs.  The  teacher  felt  that 
the  making  of  chairs  would  be  beyond  the  ability  of  her  grade  (4th) 
but  promised  to  see  if  she  could  think  out  some  simple  way. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  part — the  planning. 

In  the  case  above  mentioned  the  teacher  brought  in  a  simple  stool 
and  some  material.  (It  is  her  business  to  supplement  the  children's 
experience,  being  careful  always  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  children's  originality  and  initiative.) 

The  children  made  a  plan  in  class  conference  by  which  the  stool 
might  be  changed  somewhat  in  design  and  proportions  and  it  would 
make  a  chair.  If  the  planning  is  done  in  class  conference  as  in  case 
mentioned  it  may  sometimes  be  carried  on  in  other  subject's  period. 
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For  instance,  all  the  measurements  necessary  might  well  be  arith- 
metic. In  that  case  it  might  result  in  a  diagram  with  dimensions  which 
would  serve  as  a  guide  during  a  busy  work  period  following.  Or,  it 
might  serve  as  oral  English.  In  this  case  directions  written  on  the 
blackboard  might  be  formulated  which  would  also  serve  as  a  guide  for 
a  busy  work  period  following. 

Another  excellent  way  of  planning  which  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
busy  work  period  is  to  let  the  children  experiment  in  some  cheap 
material.  Suppose  they  are  to  make  hats  to  be  worn  at  a  Halloween 
party.  Give  them  the  newspapers  and  let  them  experiment  until  they 
are  satisfied  that  they  have  produced  something  which  is  good  enough 
to  make  from  your  good  paper. 

Now  for  the  executing. 

The  Halloween  hats  that  have  been  experimented  with,  tried  on, 
and  talked  over,  are  ready  to  be  executed  in  a  seat  work  period.  As 
are  the  envelopes,  box,  or  whatever  for  which  the  planning  was  done 
and  a  diagram  made  in  the  arithmetic  period.  Also  the  house,  chair  or 
doll  dress  for  which  directions  were  formulated  in  the  oral  composition 
period.  It  is  well;  however,  if  it  can  be  managed  so  that  not  all  of  the 
"executing"  is  without  teacher  help.  Sometimes  she  should  be  Siine  to 
be  at  the  child's  call.  Thus  is  she  able  to  help  at  the  right  place  and 
at  the  right  moment,  and  the  right  amount  so  that  the  child  is  steered 
between  the  Scylla  of  discouragement  following  failure  and  the  Charyb- 
dis  of  so  much  help  that  he  does  not  do  his  own  thinking. 

Then  the  fourth  step — judging. 

Probably  this  should  continnue  all  along  the  line  with  the  other  steps. 
If  the  child  makes  a  doll  chair  hei  stands  it  up  and  puts  the  doll  in  it. 
If  he  makes  a  hat  for  a  Halloween  costume  he  tries  it  on.  Thus 
he  should  be  able  to  constantly  try  his  article  upon  the  requirements 
during   the    progressive    stages. 

Comparison  is  another  way  of  judging.  Let  him  see  his  product  with 
that  of  other  children.  Occasionally  it  is  well  to  make  a  selection  for 
some  purpose,  the  best  valentines  to  be  sent  to  a  sick  child.  Let  the 
child  do  this  choosing.  It  involves  making  a  judgment.  When  an 
article  is  finished  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ask  the  child  how  he  would 
change  it  if  he  was  to  make  another.  That  involves  judging.  Some 
times  they  make  the  article  over,  making  the  changes  they  suggest. 
In  that  case  it  would  be  entirely  done  as  seat  work. 

To  sum  up: 

Practical  activities  may  be  of  two  sorts — the  kind  which  is  entirely 
in  the  child's  own  hands,  something  he  knows  how  to  make  and  the 
kind  which  is  guided  by  the  teacher. 

The  first  may  be  seat  work  throughout. 

The  second  sort  where  the  teacher  directs  maj^  be  seat  work  in  either 
the  planning  or  executing  steps,  sometimes  both. 
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The  purposing  and  judging  may  be  incidental  or  in  connection  with, 
another  class. 

Perhaps  recall  is  necessary  but  seldom  is  a  period  needed  for  these 
two  steps. 

Submitted  by 

M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld, 

Secretary,  Primary  Section,  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 
December  1,  1922. 

A  business  meeting  followed  and  the  following  members  were  elected 
as  officers  for  next  year:  Miss  Hulda  Brust  of  Frederick,  chairman; 
Miss   Clarice  Evans,   Teachers'   Training   School,   Baltimore,   secretary. 

(Signed)    M.   T.   WiEDEFia.D, 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Walter  H.  Davis,  Chairman. 


"Western    High    School, 
Baltimore,   Md., 
December    1,   1922. 

The  Secondary  Department  of  the  State  High  School  Teachers'  As- 
sociation met  in  Room  108  of  the  Western  High  School  Friday  morn- 
ing, December  1,  at  9  o'clock.  Chairman  Walter  H.  Davis  presiding. 
Miss  Louise  Linthicum,  principal  of  the  Annapolis  High  School,  gave 
a  splendid  talk  on  the  "Professional  High  School  Faculty  Meeting." 
She  opened  the  subject  by  saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  principal 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  everybody  in  the  school  from 
the  janitor  to  the  highest  teacher,  and  to  see  that  the  public  gets 
100'%  for  very  dollar  invested.  The  Teachers'  Meeting  provides  for 
general  welfare  by  making  it  possible  to  secure  co-operation.  In  order 
to  see  that  the  public  gets  100%  for  every  dollar  invested  the  principal 
must  see  that  each  teacher  unifies  the  purposes  of  his  teaching  and 
measures  his  practice  by  his  unified  purposes. 

Miss  Linthicum  defined  the  "Professional  Teachers'  Meeting": 

(1)  As  a  meeting  devoted  to  the  efficient  interpretation  of  the  activi- 
ties, aims,  achievements  of  the  school  in  general;   or 

(2)  As  a  meeting  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  or  solution  of  some 
one  worth  while  problem  that  is  vital  to  the  school;   or 

(3)  As  a  meeting  in  which  the  principal  utilizes  the  deliberations, 
contributions  and  judgments  of  his  faculty  as  a  body  in  all  matters 
involving  broadly  the  educational  policies  of  the  high  school;  or 

(4)  As  a  meeting  in  which  the  technique  of  class-room  instruction 
is  studied  and  illustrated  by  practice  teaching  followed  by  critiques;  or 
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(5)  As  a  meeting  in  which  methods  of  testing  school  work  are  con- 
sidered and  evaluated. 

Miss  Linthicum  described  Teachers'  Meetings  held  in  her  school 
during  the  school  years  1920-1921  and  1921-1922. 

The  morning  session  adjourned  without  discussion  of  Miss  Lin- 
thicum's  report. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Zentmeyer,  principal  of  Hagerstown 
Boys'  High  School,  opened  the  discussion  of  the  following  topic: 
"Under  what  conditions,  if  any,  should  a  high  school  pupil  take  more 
than  four  units?"  In  order  to  find  out  w^hat  is  done  elsewhere  Mr. 
Zentmeyer  w^rote  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  high  schools  in  twenty  different  States.  He  read  eighteen 
answers  to  these  letters.  The  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior stated  that  the  bright  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
four  subjects,  but  that  the  better  plan  was  to  divide  pupils  according 
to  their  ability  and  then  let  them  work  intensively  on  four  subjects. 
The  other  answers  indicated  that  five  subjects  were  allowed  if  the  pupil 
had  good  health,  or  if  five  subjects  were  needed  for  graduation,  or  if 
the  pupil  was  in  the  upper  ten  per  cent,  of  the  class,  etc. 

There  was  a  spirited  discussion  following  the  presentation  by  Mr. 
Zentmeyer  of  the  following  theses  on  this  topic: 

(a)  No  pupil  in  the  first  year  may  take  more  than  four  units. 

(b)  Pupils  who  make  not  less  than  80%  in  any  of  the  four  first 
year  units  may  take  five  units  in  the  second;  but  only  four  if  they  do 
not  meet  this  condition. 

(c)  Pupils  in  the  second  year  who  make  on  their  four  or  five  units, 
an  average  of  85%  and  who  do  not  fall  below  80%  on  any  one  of  their 
units,  may  take  five  units  in  the  third  year. 

While  those  present  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  feeling  that  under 
certain  conditions  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  take  five  subjects  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  pupils  should  be  allowed 
to  graduate  in  three  years.  In  the  discussion  as  to  the  per  cent,  which 
should  be  required  of  pupils  who  are  allowed  to  take  five  subjects  the 
need  of  unanimity  of  opinion  in  interpreting  marks  was  brought  out. 
Mr.  Fontaine,  taking  up  the  discussion  at  this  point,  gave  a  brief  talk 
on  "The  Principles  Underlying  a  Rational  Marking  System."  He 
presented  four  principal  theses: 

(1)  Any  system  of  grading  adopted  should  be  elastic  and  changeable. 

(2)  It  should  be  simple — the  symbols  should  have  well-defined  and 
easily  understood  meanings. 

(3)  There  should  be  only  five  grades  between  the  best  and  the 
poorest  for  a  teacher  can  distinguish  only  five  different  grades  in  a  class. 

(4)  If  citizenship  is  the  aim  of  education  the  essentials  of  citizen- 
ship ought  to  be  the  basis  on  which  we  measure  the  progress  of  pupils 
and  not  percentages. 
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In  the  discussion  following  the  presentation  of  these  theses,  Mr.  Fon- 
taine cautioned  the  teachers  not  to  try  to  make  their  marks  fit  any 
distribution  curve  for  it  must  be  a  large  and  an  average  group  if 
there  is  to  be  a  normal  distribution  curve.  Any  great  variation  in  this 
distribution  curve,  however,  should  be  justified  by  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Zentmeyer  suggested  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
study  the  matter  of  grading  pupils  and  the  problem  whether  pupils  in 
the  first  year  should  take  more  than  four  units.  Mr.  Fontaine  sug- 
gested that  the  same  committee  should  work  out  a  unifying  plan  for 
Maryland  high  schools  for  certifying  graduates  to  college.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  sugestions  the  chairman  was  authorized  to  approve 
a  committee  with  the  following  duties: 

(1)  To  plan  a  rational  marking  system. 

(2)  To  select  a  college  entrance  certificating  grade. 

(3)  To  devise  a  scheme  of  weighted  credits. 

(4)  To  determine  under  what  conditions  a  pupil  should  be  permitted 
to  take,  in  any  one  year,  more  than  four  academic  units.  The  chair- 
man appointed  the  following  committee:  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  chair- 
man; Mary  Ebaugh,  secretary;  J.  D.  Zentmeyer,  M.  Louise  Linthicum, 
Mark  Creasy,  W.  K.  Klingaman,  Samuel  M.  North,  Thomas  Pyle,  Walter 
H.  Davis,  Clarence  Cordrey. 

The  officers  of  the  preceding  year — Walter  H.  Davis,  chairman;  M. 
Louise  Linthicum,  vice-chairman,  and  Mary  Ebaugh,  secretary-treas- 
urer, were  reappointed. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Mary   Ebaxjgh, 

Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL  SECTION. 

Joseph  D.  Noonan,  Chairman. 

School  No.  47,  Eastern  and  Linwood  Avenues,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell, 

Secretary  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association; 
My  Dear  Mr.  Caldwell: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
the  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  met  at  2.30  P.  M.,  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1922,  in  Room  104,  Western  High  School. 

There  were  forty-six  teachers  present,  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Noonan, 
who  was  chairman,  had  arranged  the  following  program: 

"Commercial  Education"— Ira  D.  Scott,  specialist  in  Commercial  Edu- 
cation,   U.    S.    Veterans'    Bureau,    Washington,    D.    C. 

"Fitting  the  Student  to  the  Job" — S.  M.  Kanady,  Baltimore  City 
College. 

"Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  in  the  Ninth  Grade" — Miss  Bessie 
A.  German,  School  47. 
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"Possibilities  in  Office  Practice" — Poulton  T.  Travers,  Baltimore  City- 
College. 

"Modern  Tendencies  in  Commercial  Education" — Joseph  D.  Noonan, 
Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education  for  Baltimore  City. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Joseph  D.  Noonan;  vice-president,  Miss  Agnes  Himmelheber, 
Annapolis  High  School;  secretary-treasurer,  Bessie  A.  German. 

Yours  very  truly,  Bessie  A.  German. 


REPORT  OF  MARYLAND  STATE  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION. 

Miss    Frances    Zuill,    Chairman. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Home  Economics  Association  was 
held  as  a  section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  on  De- 
cember 1,  at  the  Western  High  School,  Baltimore.  President  Frances 
Zuill  presided. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  business  matters,  including  the 
election  of  officers.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Frances  Zuill,  supervisor  of  home  economics,  Balti- 
more City;  vice-president,  Katherine  Braithwaite,  supervisor  of  home 
economics,  Baltimore  county;  secretary,  Marie  Mount,  acting  head, 
Home  Economics  Department,  University  of  Maryland;  treasurer,  Lulu 
Biddison,  Towson  High  School;  alternate  councilor,  Venia  M.  Kellar, 
State  home  demonstration  leader;  members  of  executive  committee, 
Ethel  Dix,  Pocomoke  City  High  School;  Mabel  Stephenson,  Eastern 
High  School. 

The  State  Association,  already  affiliated  with  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  will  renew  its  membership  this  year  with  one 
hundred  and  three  paid  members. 

A  luncheon  arranged  by  Miss  Corrine  Hibberd,  Miss  Carrie  Thorn- 
burg  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Male,  was  served  to  eighty-six  home  economics 
teachers   who   were   in   attendance   at   the   State   meeting. 

The  State  Home  Economics  Association  met  with  the  Industrial 
Section,  the  Agricultural  Section  and  the  Commercial  Section,  and 
voted  to  co-operate  with  these  sections  in  establishing  a  Vocational 
Education  Association  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  membersliip 
fee  for  each  section  was  not  to  exceed  $'5.00. 

The  afternoon  program  began  at  2.30  in  the  Music  Room  of  the 
Western  High  School.  Miss  Wilhelmina  Spohr,  assistant  professor  in 
Household  Arts  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
spoke  on  the  relation  of  home  economics  in  the  school  to  the  com- 
munity. Laura  I.  Baldt  of  the  Department  of  Textiles  and  Clothing, 
Teachers'   College,  gave  a  talk  on  new  aspects  of  teaching  clothing. 
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stressing  selection  rather  than  construction  of  clothing.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Pugsley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  ex- 
plained the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  in  the  Department. 


AGRICULTURE  SECTION. 

Chairman — W.  R.  C.  Connick. 

Secretary — Earl  C.  Baity. 

Western  High  School,  Room  101. 

There  will  be  a  general  meeting  of  members  of  Home  Economics,  Ag- 
riculture, Commercial  and  Industrial  Education  Departments,  in  the 
Auditorium  of  the  Western  High  School,  Friday,  December  1,  from 
2.00  to  2.30  P.  M. 

"Relation  of  Vocational  Agriculture  to  the  Rural  Community"— W.  R. 
C.  Connick,  Baden  High  School. 

Discussion:     Opened  by  Elsie  Hill,  Flintstone  High  School. 

"Need  for  Part  Time  and  Short  Courses" — Samuel  Caltrider,  West- 
minster High  School. 

Discussion:     Opened  by  L.  N.  Goodwin,  Ridgely  High  School. 

"High  Spots  in  Vocational  Agriculture" — R.  L.  Tolson,  Gaithers- 
burg  High  School. 

Discussion:     Opened  by  F.  D.  Day,  Hyattsville  High  School. 


THE  NEED   FOR  PART-TIME  AND   SHORT  COURSES. 

By  Samuel  P.  Caltridek,  Westminster. 

No  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  program  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture as  it  is  being  developed  throughout  the  country,  can  regard  it 
otherwise  than  as  very  inadequate.  This  inadequacy  is  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  no  school  subject  suffers  more  from  tradition  thaiT  does 
agriculture.  First  of  all  educators  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
four-year  course  on  which  basis  the  public  high  school  is  organized 
and  on  which  basis  all  courses  introduced  into  the  high  school  are 
incorporated.  This  accounts,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  just  begun  to  think  of  introducing  part-time  and 
short  courses  and  also  for  the  fact  that  those  who  are  starting  short 
courses  are  experiencing  difficulty,  for  we  are  all  familiar  with,  fhe  in- 
exorable law  of  inertia  as  applied  to  the  thoughts  and  responses  of  the 
human  family. 

Then  tradition  has  decreed  that  those  unfit  for  a  respectable  calling 
should  be  relegated  to  the  farm,  for  anyone  can  farm  and  those  who 
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follow  this  vocation  reflect  their  breeding  and  inability  to  do  anything 
else  very  exalted  in  the  affairs  of  society.  Strange  to  say,  many  country 
as  well  as  city-born  teachers  hold  this  view,  and,  of  course,  as  a  result 
we  find  those  teachers  advising  boys  of  low  mentality  to  enter  the 
vocational  agricultural  department  and  incouraging  the  capable  boys  to 
elect  the  language  or  history  courses.  Under  these  conditions  we  can 
never  expect  to  secure  the  exceptionally  bright  boys  in  a  worthwhile 
vocational  course,  and  this  most  obviously  shall  be  reflected  in  the  ag- 
ricultural community  in  years  to  come.  Considering  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  of  the  rural  community,  with  its  co-operative  buying 
and  selling  organizations,  its  grange,  with  its  lack  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture,  with  its  necessity  for  meeting  close  competition 
and  with  its  demands  made  on  the  individual  for  the  many  social  and 
civil  responsibilities,  it  is  obvious  and  highly  imperative  that  the  high- 
est type  of  individual  should  be  distributed'  in  the  rural  community  as 
well  as  directing  them  to  the  cities. 

Again  tradition  has  it  that  only  those  w^ho  have  been  promoted  step 
by  step  by  our  present  graduation  system,  shall  qualify  to  enter  the 
high  school.  Thus  the  gates  to  the  study  of  vocational  agriculture  are 
closed  to  a  vast  army  of  promising  and  energetic  young  men  who 
would  mean  much  to  any  community  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  inspired  with  social,  civic  and  vocational  ideals  and  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  their  vocational  opportunities. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  some  of  the  in- 
herited ideas  regarding  school  matters  have  retarded  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  vocational  agriculture,  and  unless  the  vocational  teacher  fully 
understands  the  •  situation  and  takes  steps  to  combat  this  insidious 
propaganda,  the  future  holds  little  improvement  for  adequate  and  effect- 
ive courses  in  vocational  agriculture. 

However,  under  the  existing  diflaculties,  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  but  one  way  to  accomplish  a  desired  result.  This  could  be  done 
by  introducing  part-time  or  short  courses  touching  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  admitting  any  and  all  who  are  desirous  of  securing 
increased  efficiency  in  their  agricultural  operations.  It  is  folly  for  us 
to  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  are  meeting  the  problem 
of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  in  any  adequate  fashion,  so  long 
as  its  opportunities  are  limited  to  those  who  enter  high  school. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  farmers  who 
feel  the  need  of  something  to  broaden  their  view  of  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral and  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  their  particular  ph;:.se  of  farm- 
ing in  which  they  are  interested.  Those  who  know  what  such  train- 
ing means  feel  that  a  four-year  course  or  a  two-year  course  in  agri- 
culture is  just  what  is  needed,  but  few,  indeed,  are  those  who  can 
leave  home  for  four  years,  or  even  two  years,  to  go  to  school.  It  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  unable  to  get  away  from  their 
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farms  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  that  the  short  course,  in 
winter,  should  be  given.  These  courses  are  not  intended  to  teach 
the  city  man  to  be  a  farmer.  They  are  arranged  for  farmer  boys  and 
farmers  alone  and  are  intended  to  reinforce  the  knowledge  gained  by 
experience  on  the  farm  with  all  the  scientific  knowledge  and  practical 
information  which  can  be  conveyed  in  a  period  of  several  weeks.  The 
age  of  the  students  who  take  these  courses  is  usually  between  eighteen 
and  thirty,  though  many  middle-aged  men  and  women  have  found  them 
profitable. 

In  all  communities  we  find  practically  the  same  conditions  existing, 
regarding  the  difficulties  encountered  by  boys  who  want  or  should  have 
agricultural  education.  I  shall  now  make  an  attempt  to  enumerate  a 
number  of  reasons  why  short  courses  should  be  given  in  every  com- 
munity. 

First.  There  is  the  boy  who  has  to  work  during  the  early  fall  and 
spring.  When  he  enters  he  feels  that  he  has  missed  enough  work  to 
render  him  helpless  in  class  discussions  and  individual  progress,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  teach  that  boy  effectively  because  the 
student  has  missed  many  scientific  principles  that  cannot  be  repeated 
to  the  class  as  a  whole.  Some  individual  work  can  be  done  but  what 
little  can  be  done  can  never  make  up  what  is  lost.  The  job  method 
as  a  unit  of  instruction  overcomes  this,  in  a  large  measure,  in  theory, 
but  it  cannot,  in  practice,  separate  one  job  from  another  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word,  for  many  jobs  involve  the  same  scientific  princi- 
ples which  cannot  be  taught  every  time  they  are  encountered.  Prom 
this  it  would  seem  that  vocational  agriculture,  as  found  developed  in 
our  high  schools,  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  late  comer.  Thus  it 
is  obvious  that  short  courses  would  correct  this  difficulty  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  student  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher. 

Second.  Short  courses  would  satisfy  the  extremely  practical  boy  who 
holds  the  opinion  that  general  high  school  work  is  of  little  value  to 
him.  He  may  be  mistaken  but  he  does  not  see  it  that  way  and  it  is 
good  salesmanship  to  sell  a  person  what  he  wants.  These  short  courses 
will  not  give  the  breadth  of  training  that  he  should  have  but  will  do 
much  towards  inspiring  him  to  higher  and  nobler  things  as  well  as 
giving  him  vocational  efficiency.  While  a  two  or  four-year  course,  for 
anyone,  is  highly  desirable,  many  facts  we  learn  during  that  time  are 
forgotten,  but  the  ideals  and  inspirations  gotten  never  fade  and  the 
one  who  has  had  these  shall  never  cease  to  grow  but  will  strive  on  to 
to  attain  the  better  things  of  life.  While  they  may  be  narrow  in  scope, 
short  courses  may,  if  given  by  a  skillful  and  enthusiastic  instructor, 
give  that  inspiration  which  may  result  in  independent  self-supporting 
individuals. 

Third.  Short  courses  would  meet  the  demand  made  by  the  boy  who 
does  not  have  the  qualifications  for  high  school  entrance.     The  Voca- 
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tional  Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Military  Training  Commission 
obtained  data  on  most  of  the  16,  17  and  18-year-old  boys  employed  on 
farms  in  New  York  State  during  the  year  1918.  There  were  approxi- 
mately 45,000  in  the  group  and  the  medium  boy  had  completed  7.8 
grades  before  leaving  school.  Without  doubt  most  of  the  boys  in  this 
group,  either  through  choice  or  by  force  of  circumstances,  will  be- 
come farmers.  They  do  not  have  the  minimum  training  that  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  work  in  vocational  agriculture  so  that  in 
New  York  State,  as  in  most  others,  they  are  cut  off  from  an  opportu- 
nity for  instruction  in  that  field.  This  type  of  boy  may  have  the  will 
and  energy  and  native  ability  but  since  he  cannot  enter  unless  he  is 
able  to  keep  in  lockstep  with  his  fellow  students  he  is  obliged  to 
abandon  his  aspirations  for  the  very  thing  for  which  he  is  paying 
taxes.  This  seems  unfair  and  this  condition  must  be  corrected  if 
we  want  to  boast  of  our  democratic  school  system  and  of  our  schools 
which  we  say  are  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  not  for 
the  convenience  of  the  teacher. 

Fourth.  Then  there  is  the  boy  who  is  not  able  financially  to  at- 
tend the  high  school  the  whole  year  but  would  be  glad  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  short  course.  I  have  had  several  of  such  cases  in  the 
past  year,  where  each  boy  spent  as  much  time  in  school  as  he  was  able 
and  then  would  go  out  to  earn  money  so  he  could  come  back  to  school 
again.  This  kind  of  schooling  kills  all  initiative,  for  surely  he  must 
keenly  feel,  not  only  his  financial,  but  his  scholastic  limitations  as 
well. 

Fifth.  We  always  have  with  us  the  retarded  boy — the  boy  who  has 
outgrown  the  school.  He  feels  out  of  place  and  looks  out  of  place. 
Yet  he  may  feel  a  need  for  vocational  training  but  is  loathe  to 
come  in  and  join  the  younger  boys  for  various  and  obvious  reasons. 
This  type  of  boy  is  generally  advanced  enough  in  years  and  in  ex- 
perience to  know  where  he  is  and  what  he  is  likely  to  follow  as  a 
vocation  and  he  should  have  an  opportunity  through  the  short  course 
to   get  what  he   needs. 

Sixth.  Short  courses  would  appeal  only  to  the  agricultural  minded 
individual.  At  the  present  time  our  classes  are  loaded  with  town 
boys,  many  of  whom  will  never  follow  the  vocation  of  agriculture,  for 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  father's  vocation  is  the  largest  single 
factor  in  determining  the  son's  life  work.  An  analysis  of  the  facts 
regarding  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  in  New  York  State 
schools,  by  the  Vocational  Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Military 
Training  Commission,  bears  on  this  question.  (It  shows  that  not 
even  so  great  a  measure  of  success  is  being  attained  as  is  indicated 
by  these  data.)  Exact  data  are  not  at  hand,  but  from  the  estimates 
available,  approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the  boys  taking  the  work  in 
agriculture  were  not  farm  boys.     Undoubtedly  some  village  boys  who 
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pursue  the  work  in  vocational  agriculture  will  become  farmers,  but 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  likely  to  occur  is  commonly  over-estimated. 
A  survey  of  my  own  class  reveals  the  following  facts:  Fourteen 
per  cent,  of  my  boys  are  from  farms  of  over  100  acres,  33  per  cent,  from 
farms  less  than  10  acres  and  the  balance  from  the  towns  and  near-by 
villages. 

I  have  made  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  situation,  relating  to  the 
boys  who  take  agriculture,  so  as  to  discover  why  this  condition  exists, 
and  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  large-farmer  boy  has  always  been  too  busy  to  enable  him  to 
qualify  for  high  school  entrance,  therefore  he  cannot  enter  the  voca- 
tional department.    . 

(2)  Town  and  small-farmer  boys  have  had  an  advantage  over  the 
large-farmer  boys  in  that  they  have  little  to  do  but  go  to  school  and 
these  are  the  ones  we  have  with  us  in  our  vocational  departments. 

(3)  Many  take  the  course  not  because  they  expect  to  farm,  for  few 
at  that  age  know  what  they  shall  do,  but  because  practical  vocational 
work  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  average  normal  boy. 

(4)  Eager  for  the  required  units  for  graduation,  some  take  the  course 
because  they  think  they  know  something  about  agriculture  and  so  can 
easily  earn  some  of  their  required  units. 

(5)  Others  take  agriculture  primarily  for  its  cultural  and  scientific 
values. 

(6)  Still  others  are  found  in  the  work  who  are  in  it  for  no  par- 
ticular reason.  Perhaps  a  suggestion  from  a  teacher  or  a  fellow- 
student  was  the  reason  for  his  enrollment.  The  evils  of  this  have 
been  accentuated  by  over-enthusiastic  teachers  of  agriculture  who  were 
eager  in  their  efforts  to  secure  large  numbers  of  students. 

In  analysing  the  situation  at  Westminster,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  mail  carriers  radiating  from  the  town,  I  made  a  survey  of  the 
number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  who  were  not  attending 
high  school  and  yet  were  in  close  proximity  to  one,  and  found  the 
number  to  be  approximately  300,  a  greater  number  than  we  have 
in  our  high  school,  boys  and  girls,  combined.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  a  vast  army  of  our  agricultural  population  is  being  sadly  neg- 
lected. It  would  seem  to  the  casual  observer,  however,  that  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  large  number  of  these  neglected  ones  in- 
terested in  short  courses.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  adage, 
"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  and  I  believe  that  once  we  could 
get  a  few  interested,  more  in  the  same  circumstances,  with  the  same 
common  interests  would  rally  to  the  call  of  a  real  agricultural  leader 
and  the  short  course  could  be  made  a  reality. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Section  1.  This  organization  sliall  be  designated  and  Icnown  as  The 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Article  II. 
MemhersMj). 

Section  1.  All  persons  actively  engaged  in  educational  work  in  this 
State  shall  become  active  members  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  local 
organization  and  paying  the  annual  dues  of  the  I6cal  association,  one 
dollar  of  which  shall  constitute  the  annual  membership  dues  to  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  provided  he  or  she  signifies  assent  to  this 
Constitution,  and  may  continue  membership  from  year  to  year  by  the 
payment  of  the  aforesaid  annual  dues. 

Section  2.  All  friends  of  education  in  the  State,  upon  payment  of 
the  annual  dues,  may  become  associate  members,  with  all  privileges  of 
the  Association,  except  the  right  to  hold  office  and  vote  in  the  election 
of  officers. 

Section  3.  Other  distinguished  educators  and  friends  of  education, 
on  being  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be  elected  honor- 
ary members  of  this  Association. 

Article   III 

Oftcers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  President  as  Chairman,  the  First  Vice-President, 
ex-ofiicio,  and  three  other  members  elected  by  the  accredited  delegates 
elected  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  by  the  several  local  associa- 
tions as  provided  for  in  Article  IV,  Sections  3  to  7,  inclusive,  provided 
that  on  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  one  member  shall  be  efected 
for  the  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years.  Thereafter, 
as  vacancies  occur,  the  members  of  said  committee  shall  be  elected  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  All  officers,  except  the  elective  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their 
successors  are  duly  qualified. 

Section  2.  The  President  of  this  Association  shall  preside  at  all  ses- 
sions of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee;  cause  this 
Constitution  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  several  provisions  thereof, 
appoint  members  of  the  standing  committees  as  herein  provided  and 
all  special  committees  unless  otherwise  determined  upon  by  resolution; 
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prepare,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a 
program  for  the  annual  meetings  and  arrange  for  section  meetings; 
sign  proper  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  for  funds  in  payment  of 
lawful  claims  when  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  per- 
from  all  other  necessary  duties  incident  to  the  office  of  President. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  provide  for  the  printing  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  complete  program,  secure  special  transportation  terms 
for  the  annual  meeting,  have  charge  of  the  compiling  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meeting,  and  send  a  copy  of  same  to  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  within  thirty  days  after  said 
session,  disseminate  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  keep  a  record  of  all  claims  and 
of  all  orders  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  and  carry  on  such  a  correspond- 
ence as  may  seem  to  him  or  to  the  Executive  Committee  desirable.  It 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  collect  all  membership 
fees,  and  pay  same  over  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  end  of  each  month  or 
at  such  other  time  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct.  He  shall 
have  authority  to  appoint  annlially  an  enrolling  committee,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  enrollment  of  members  and 
such  other  work  as  he  may  direct. 

He  shall  receive  and  examine  the  credentials  of  all  delegates  and 
refer  all  disputed  or  irregular  cases  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 
He  shall  make  a  report  of  attendance  of  all  delegates  directly  after 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  local  associations. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  all  orders  signed  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall 
present  at  each  annual  meeting  a  written  report  of  the  finances,  with 
vouchers,  for  all  expenditures  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  his 
office,  and  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  Shall 
turn  over  to  his  successor  all  funds,  books  and  other  papers  belonging 
to  the  Association. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  va- 
cancies occurring  in  the  offices  of  the  Association  between  its  annual 
sessions;  ofiicers  so  chosen  shall  serve  until  the  next  annual  session 
and  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified;  said  Committee  shall 
have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association;  shall  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings,  and  shall  carry  into  effect 
all  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Association  not  otherwise  provided 
for.     It  shall  call  for  a  report  from  each  Standing  Committee  annu- 
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ally,  same  to  be  presented  to  the  President  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
the  annual  meeting.    It  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association. 

Abticle  IV. 
Committees  mid  Departments. 

Section  1.  The  President  on  the  second  day  of  each  annual  session 
shall  appoint  and  announce  the  membership  of  the  following  Standing 
Committees  and  designate  the  Chairman  of  each: 

A  committee  of  five  on  Legislation. 

A  committee  of  three  on  Educational  Progress. 

A  committee  of  three  on  Auditing  Accounts. 

A  committee  of  three  on  Resolutions. 
Section  2.  Upon  the  written  request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the 
Association  that  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consid- 
eration some  particular  educational  subject,  or  upon  the  order  of  the 
Association  to  that  intent,  the  President  shall  appoint  such  Special 
Committee.  Each  committee  so  appointed  shall  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  written  report,  either  preliminary  or  complete,  and  in  suit- 
able form  for  filing  or  publication. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  organized  in  each  county  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution  the  following  departments,  each  of  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  delegate  to  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  for  every  one  hundred  teachers  represented  in  said  de- 
partment or  fraction  thereof: 

1.  Department    of    Primary    and    Elementary    Education    (teachers 

graded  school  of  more  than  3  rooms). 

2.  Department    of    Rural    Education    (teachers    in    1    and    2    room 

schools). 

3.  Department    of    Secondard    Education    (teachers    in    all    depart- 

ments of  the  high  school). 

4.  Department  of  Principals   (principals  of  3  or  more  rooms). 
Section  3a.     There  shall  be  organized  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  upon 

the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  the  following  departments,  each  of 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  delegate  to  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  for  every  one  hundred  teachers  represenfed  in 
said  department  or  fraction  thereof: 

1.  Department  of  Kindergarten  Education. 

2.  Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

3.  Department  of  Female   Secondary  Education. 

4.  Department   of  Male   Secondary  Education. 

5.  Department  of  Teacher  Training  School. 

6.  Department  of  Principals. 

7.  Department  of  Junior  High  Schools. 
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Section  4.  Each  County  and  the  City  of  Baltimore  shall  be  entitled 
to  elect  one  delegate  at  large  for  every  two  hundred  teachers,  or  frac- 
tion thereof. 

Section  5.  The  expenses  of  the  delegates  elected  by  these  respective 
departments  to  represent  them  shall  be  met  as  follows: 

(a)  One-half  to  be  met  by  the  local  association  as  a  whole. 

(b)  One-half  to  be  met  by  the  delegate  himself. 

Section  6.  The  superintendent  of  Schools,  or  any  member  of  his 
executive  force  whom  he  may  designate,  and  the  President  of  the  local 
association  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  delegation  from  their 
County,  or  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Section  7.  Each  additional  department  not  mentioned  in  Article  IV, 
Section  3,  authorized  by  the  Association  before  the  meeting  in  1920, 
or  that  may  be  authorized  in  the  future,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dele- 
gate from  each  County  and  the  City  of  Baltimore,  but  the  expenses  of 
such  delegate  shall  be  met  exclusively  by  the  department  electing  such 
delegate  and  the  delegate  himself.  They  are:  (1)  Departm'ent  of 
Music,  (2)  Department  of  Classical  Languages,  (3)  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  including  divisions  of  (a)  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion, (b)  Agricultural  Education,  (c)  Commercial  Education,  and  (d) 
Industrial  Education;    (4)   History  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland. 

Section  8.  Each  college  or  University  in  the  State,  and  each  Nor- 
mal School  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate. 

Section  9.  Each  delegate  shall  report  his  presence  daily  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association,  and  a  report  of  this  attendance  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  association. 

Section  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  local  association  shall  not  be  war- 
ranted'to  honor  the  expense  account  unless  it  shall  be  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Secretary  that  said  delegate  was  in  regular  attend- 
ance upon  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Section  11.  The  Association  may  on  resolution  provide  at  any  time 
such  other  departments  as  may  seem  advisable.  Each  department 
shall  elect  its  own  officers  and  sub  divide  its  work  in  whatever  way 
may  be  deemed  practicable.  Each  department  shall  hold  at  least  one 
meeting  during'  each  annual  session  of  this  Association  and  such  other 
meetings  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  each  depart- 
ment shall  within  ten  days  after  the  stated  meeting  of  his  department 
forward  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his   department  during  the  preceding  year. 

Section  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  local  association  shall  provide  such 
delegate  duly  elected  with  a  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  showing  therein  his  authority  as  an  accredited 
delegate. 
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AUTICLE    V. 

Representative  Assevibly. 

Section  1.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  there  shall  be 
a  Representative  Assembly,  which  shall  consist  of  the  delegates  of  the 
local  associations  properly  elected  and  accredited  as  herein  mentioned, 
along  with  the  Superintendents  of  each  County  and  of  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore, or  his  properly  accredited  representative,  and  the  presidents  of 
all  local  associations,  and  affiliated  associations,  that  are  now  author- 
ized, or  may  be  so  authorized  by  the  general  association.  In  case  any 
delegate  is  not  present  at  the  meeting  the  alternate  chosen  in  his  or 
her  place  shall  exercise  all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  said  absent 
delegates.  In  the  absence  of  both  a  delegate  and  his  alternate  the  presi- 
dent of  the  local  association,  and  in  his  absence  the  superintendent, 
shall  appoint  a  member  of  his  local  association  as  a  sub-alternate  who 
shall  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  absent  delegate  and 
alternate. 

Section  2.  Immediately  after  calling  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  to  order  the  president  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  cre- 
dentials, consisting  of  a  vice-president  of  the  association  and  four 
local  presidents,  which  shall  decide  the  rights  of  delegates  to  sit  in  the 
representative  assembly  and  report  the  results  of  its  decision  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  At  the  business  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation sufficient  seats  for  the  accredited  members  of  this  represen- 
tative assembly  shall  be  reserved. 

Section  4.  Only  members  of  this  representative  assembly  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  the  election  of  officers  upon  appropriations,  upon 
adopting  reports  of  committees,  upon  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
or  by-laws,  or  upon  any  other  question  that  the  president  may  con- 
sider important.  However,  all  members  of  the  Maryland  State"  Teach- 
ers' Association  present  shall  have  the  privilege  of  debate  upon  any 
question. 

Article  VI. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  the 
vote  of  the  Association,  and  other  meetings  at  a  call  of  a  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association. 

Aeticle  VII. 
•Election  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at  the 
last  day's  session  of  the  annual  meeting  in  the  following  manner: 

The  President  shall  appoint  two  tellers  to  collect  and  count  the  bal- 
lots.    Nominations  may  be  made,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be  taken. 
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The  person  receiving  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared 
elected.  The  Association  may,  however,  by  a  viva-voce  vote,  record  its 
ballot  for  any  candidate. 

.  Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  chosen  alternately  from  the  teach- 
ers, and  from  the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners,  and  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  shall  become  the  First  "Vice-President  of  this 
Association  and  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  as 
provided  by  Article  III,  Section  1,  of  this  Constitution. 

Section  3.  All  officers  elected  as  above  provided  shall  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  their  respective  positions  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
annual  meeting  at  which  they  were  elected. 

Article  VIII. 
By-Laws. 

Section  1.  By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  may  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  annudl  meet- 
ings, and  any  By  Law  may  be  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present. 

Article  IX. 
Amenclm,ents. 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  f!ie 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  accredited  delegates  sitting  in  regular 
session,  provided  there  is  a  quorum  present  at  the  annual  meeting, 
but  not  without  a  formal  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  presented 
in  writing  at  least  one  day  previous  to  action  thereon. 


BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. 
Annual  Dues. 
The  annual  dues  of  this  Association  shall  be  one  dollar. 

Article  II. 

Presidenfs  Address.  \ 

The  President  shall  deliver  an  address  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting. 
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Article  III. 

Adjournment. 

When  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  President  shall  inti'oduce  the  Presidentelect  to  the  Association, 
and  he  shall  declare  the  meeting  adjourned,  sine  die. 

COMMITTEE— 

SuPT.   M.   S.  H.  UxGER,   Chairman 
Miss  M.  Ellen  Logan 
De.  David  E.  Weglein 
Slpt.   Hugh  W.   Caldwell 
Supervisor  Mary  B.  Pusey 
Dr.  Henry  S.  West 
SupT.   G.  Lloyd  Palmer 

Approved  by  the  Committee  February  2nd,  1921. 

Adopted  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
November  26th,  1921. 
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MEMBERSHIP,  1922. 

The  membership  for  1922  is  2,111,  distributed  as  follows: 

Allegany  County  33 

Anne  Arundel  County  4 

Baltimore  County   31 

Baltimore  City   1,133 

Calvert  County    0 

Caroline  County  1 

Carroll  County 237 

Cecil  County   120 

Charles  County    3 

Dorchester  County   26 

Frederick  County 100 

Garrett  County  8 

Harford  County   42 

Howard  County    5 

Kent  County   ; ^ 1 

Montgomery  County    103 

Prince  George's  County   15 

Queen  Anne's  County   77 

St.  Mary's  County    0 

Somerset  County 4 

Talbot  County   91 

Washington  County   26 

Wicomico  County  18 

Worcester   County    4 

State  Board  of  Education   5 

State  Department  of  Education  10 

General  List  14 

Total  2,111 
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SESSIONS   OF  THE  MARYLAND   STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

1.— 1866.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  Thos. 
D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  83. 

2. — 1867.  St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer, 
William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

3.— 1868.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  C.  K. 
Nelson;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

4. — 1869.  Western  Femal'e  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary William  Wardenburg. 

5. — 1870.  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,  J.  C.  Well- 
ing; Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

6. — 1871.  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  W.  B. 
Worthington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

7.— 1872.  Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott, 
Jr.;  Treasurer,  Alaxander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

8. — 1873.  Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Garnett; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

9. — 1874.     Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  D.  A. 
Hollingshead;    Treasurer,    Alexander   Hamilton;    Recording 
Secretary,  A  F.  Wilkerson. 
10. — 1875.     Cumberland,  Md.    President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
Alexander   Hamilton;    Recording    Secretary,   A.   F.   Wilker- 
son. 
11. — 1876.     City  College,  Baltimore.     (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.).    Presi- 
dent, James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
12. — 1877.     Easton.     President,  James  L.  Bryan;    Treasurer,  Alexander 

Hamilton;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
13. — 1878.     City  College,  Baltimore.     President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treas- 
urer, C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
14. — 1879.     Court  House,  Hagerstown.     President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treas- 
urer, C.   G.   Edwards;    Recording   Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son. 
15.— 1880.     Ocean  City.     President,  M.  A.  Newell;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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16. — 1881.  Frederick.  President,  George  M.  Upsliur;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;    Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

17.— 1882  Cumberland.  President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards;   Recording   Secretary,  A.   F.  Wilkerson. 

18. — 1883.  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19.— 1884.  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20.— 1885.     Deer  Park.     President,  J.  W.  Thompson;    Treasurer,  C.  G. 

Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
21. — 1886.     Blue  Mountain  House.     President,  F.  A.  Soper;   Treasurer, 

Lewis  Ford;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22.— 1887.  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar; 
Treasurer,  George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

23. — 1888.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association.) 
Lewis  Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;   number  of  members,  162. 

24. — 1889.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  167. 

25. — 1890.  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  120. 

26.-1891.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  236. 

27.-1892.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  140. 
—1893.  No  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee,  after 
careful  deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  ac- 
count of  Columbian  Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

28.— 1894.  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  132. 

29.-1895.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A  .F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  129. 

30._i896.  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  78. 
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31. — 1897.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson;  number  of  members,  162. 

—1898  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington. 
Ebbitt  House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation. 
Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Eb- 
bitt House  and  decided  to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of 
meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The  ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00 
for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for  badges. 

32.— 1899.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  144. 

33. — 1900.  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  71. 

34. — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treas- 
urer, John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley; 
number   of  members,   169. 

35. — 1902.  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John 
E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  166. 

36. — 1903.  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  229. 

37. — 1904.  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members,  216. 

38. — 1905.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treas- 
urer, John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Har- 
ley; number  of  members,  356. 

39.— 1906.  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahann;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber' of  members,  384. 

40. — 1907.  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain; 
Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh 
W.  Caldwell;   number  of  members,  374. 

41. — 1908.  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  375. 

42. — 1909.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh 
W.  Caldwell;   number  of  members,  566. 
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43. — 1910.  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning,*  Treasurer,  A. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  420. 

44. — 1911.  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer, 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  792. 

4.5. — 1912.  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Wood;  Treasurer, 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  955. 

46. — 1913.  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  785. 

47. — 1914.  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,   361. 

48. — 1915.  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  720. 

49. — 1916.  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number   of  members,   1,089. 

50. — 1917.  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  3,418. 

51.- — 1918.  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  825. 

52. — 1919.  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglein;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  2,580. 

53.— 1920.  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  515. 

54. — 1921.  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
members,  2,415. 

55. — 1922.  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
members,  2,111. 


*  Succeeded  Mr.   George   Biddle,   decea&ed. 
**  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.   Krug,   resigned. 
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DELEGATES— FIRST  REPRESENTATIVE  ASSEMBLY  MARYLAND 
STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION— 1922. 


Allegany  County 

Gilbert  C.  Cooling 
O.  B.  Broughton 
Raymond  E.   Staley 
R.  Lee  Clark 
James  Carroll 
Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Upham 
Miss  Lela  Taylor 
Miss  Ina  Spitznas 
Edward  F.  Webb 

Baltimore  County 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Ledley 

Miss  Mary  Ebaugh 

J.  H.  Hale 

Mrs.  Hilda  C.  McQuigan 

Jos.  Blair 

Miss  Nellie  E.  Ledley 

Milton  L.  Regus 

Caroline    County 
L.  M.  Goodwin 


Cecil  County 

Guy  Johnson 

Miss  Katharine  M.  Bratton 
Miss  Prances  Cleaves 
Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Haddock 
Miss  Sara  S.  Price 
Hugh  W.  Caldwell 

Dorchester  County 

H.  H.  Ransom 


Garrett  County 

Miss  Cecilia  Hart 


Anne  Arundel   County 

Miss  Roberts 
Miss  J.  Riordan 
William  Phipps 
Mrs.  Lynch 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Andrews 
Miss  Ruth  Parker 

Calvert  County 

Mrs.   William  Duke 
Harman  Dunham 
Miss  Virginia  Dorsey 
Howard  T.  Ruhl 

Carroll  County 

Harry  Ecker 
J.  Samuel  Caltrider 
J.  Keller  Smith 
R.  S.  Hyson 

Charles  County 

Miss  Josephine  E.  Wilson 

F.  B.    Gwynn 

Miss  Margaret  Pritchard 

Frederick   County 

Miss  Helen  G.  Kaufman 
R.  E.  Kieeny 
James  C.  Biehl 
S.  Fenton  Harris 
Chas.  H.  Remsburg 

G.  Lloyd  Palmer 
Chas.  C.  T.  Stull 
Sister  Justine 

Harford  County 

Walter  H.  Davis 
Miss  Anna  Snyder 
Miss  Hattie  Bagley 
Miss  Sallie  Galloway 
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Howard  County 
W.  C.  Phillips 
Miss  Laura  V.  Spielman 
Mrs.  Emma  E.  Saffell 

Montgomery  County 

Thomas  Troxall 

Mrs,  Minnie  G.  Himes 

Miss  Rainey 

Harry  S.  Beall 

Miss  Louise  McCeney 

Queen  Anne's  County 
Mrs.  Nelson  Brown 
Miss  Elizabeth  Nickerson 
J.  Fred.  Stevens 

Talbot  County 
Miss  May  Kemp 
Miss  Neva  Jones 
Miss  Nettie  Jones 
Samuel  B.  Bayle 
A.  C.  Norstedt 
Mrs.  Lina  Biidges 
Oscar  M.  Fogle 

Wicomico  County 

Miss  Alma  Lankford 
Miss  Ida  Morris 
Mrs.  Berkley  H.  James 
Miss  Frances  R.  Hopkins 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Cordry 

Schoolmasters'  Club — Baltimore 
J.  D.  Noonan 
Mr.  Sable 
Mr.  Adams 

St.  John's  College — Annapolis 
Prof.  S.  S.  Handy 

Frostburg  State  Normal  School 

James  Widdison 


Kent  County 

W.  A.  P.  Strang 

Mr.  Mickie 

Miss  Fannie   Stewart 

Prince  George's  County 
W.  R.  C.  Connick 
Miss  Maud  Gibbons 
K.  J.  Morris 


Somerset  County 
W.  A.  N.  Rowland 
E.  W.  Pruitt 

Washington  County 
J.  Kieffer  Funk 
Ralph  S.  Houser 


W^orcester  County 
Alfred  Lee  Jones 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Dix 
Miss  Mary  B.  Pusey 
A.  C.  Humphreys 
Miss  Zella  M.  Crockett 

Woman's   Club   of  Secondary 

Schools,^Baltimore 

Miss  Lydia  Spence 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner 

Baltimore  Teachers'  Training  School 
Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers 


Elementary  Teachers'  Association — Baltimore 

Miss  Mary  Wirth 

Miss  Rose   Garrett 

Miss  Nellie  H.   Cromwell 


DATE  DUE 

Demco,  Inc.  38-293 

TOWSON   UNIVERSITY 
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Albert  S.  Cook  Library 
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